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STERN UNION TO 
HEAR LOCAL AGENTS 


erning Body Gives Definite Promise 
to New York State 
Men. 
OCHESTER AGENTS IN TOWN. 
icy of Closer Co-operation Between 
Company Executives and Locals 
Agreed Upon. 


In future when the local agents of 
w York have a positive grievance 
will be free to appeal direct to 
Eastern Union, if the matter be 
demanding concerted action, as- 

ej that a managerial conference 
ii! be granted them if such be desired. 
This pledge, it is understood, was giv- 


George I. Amsdem, president of the 


] agents association of New York, 
lowing a recent visit to the metropolis. 


“Mr. Amsdem is a leader in Rochester 


rncy ranks and during the agitation 
that city following the promulga- 


fon by the State Association of its 


sed dwelling rates, bore a promi- 
nt part in the aiscussion. He en- 
yored to bring about a meeting of 
nmagers and agents at the time, in- 
ng that the disagreement between 
local men and their companies was 
n of misunderstanding upon both 
ps, and that all irritation could be 
layed by a frank interchange of views. 
he suggested meeting was denied, 
d office men asserting that the 
les as promulgated by the State or- 
ization must be observed in their 
iirety. The Rochester agents accept- 
the situation, but felt none too kind- 
toward the companies in consequence. 
remove this feeling of bitterness 
still rankles in the breasts of 
ny Rochesterans the Union conclud- 
to adopt a more conciliatory tone 
‘dealing with the agents in future, 
the decision to grant conferences 
‘in conformity with the twentieth 
ury idea. 
st Thursday a body of agents were 
s from the Flour City and with a 
amittee- from the Eastern Union dis- 
sed a number of subjects of common 
terest. 





UNDERWRITERS IN EUROPE. 
A number of prominent underwriters 
in Europe at the present time and 
r friends are not a little worried 
F consequence. Those fortunate 
gh to be in England it is figured, 
i. have an easier time than their 
fociates on the continent, though it 
Pexpected all will eventually get back 
fe and sound. 
mong the leaders away are Carl 
fhahn, manager of the Rossia; 
morge W. Hoyt, deputy manager, 
erpool & London & Globe; Carl 
hreiner, manager Munich; F. T. Pot- 


ler secretary Preferred Accident; Frank 


k, manager Atlas; G. W. Lermit, 
ern manager Northern of London, 
mn R.-Hegeman, president of th 


Metropolitan Life, and David Rumsey, 


4ce-president Continental. 
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THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


An agent who delivers the best indemnity in the 
market, at the same price as other kinds not so 
sure in event of calamity, is in a position to 
attract, retain, and increase the business of his 


THINK IT OVER. 




















North British 


Entered United States 
1866 


and Mercantile 


Established 1809 


Insurance Co. 





Since 1866, when the North British & Mercantile entered the United 
States, 1,833 Fire Insurance Companies have failed or retired 
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Workmen’s Compensation 
Industrial Insurance 


Casualty Company 


of America 
Home Office: 133 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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EUROPEAN TURMOIL 
CAUSES NO ANXIETY 


| Domestic Life Companies Transacting 
Business in Foreign Countries 
Not Alarmed. 


| SOLDIERY IS LIGHTLY INSURED. 


| Percentage of Busines in Force on Con- 


| tinent is Nominal Compared to 
| The Eastern Underwriter is in receipt 
| of an inquiry from one of its subscribers 
as to what proportion of business and 
| of invested funds of the domestic life in- 
| Surance companies transacting business 
on the Continent, would be affected by 
|the war in Europe, if it proves to be as 
| Sreat a catastrophe as the present re- 
ports indicate. 

The proportion of business in force on 
| the books of domestic companies doing 
business in Europe is nominal as com- 
pared with the whole, and the business 
is in only a small number of countries 
involved or likely to be involved in the 
war. 

Soldiers Lightly Insured. 

The policies in force are generally 
upon the lives of those whose age would 
exempt them from military or naval ser- 
ice, very few risks being on the lives of 
those who constitute the soldiery of the 
contending The that 
may be anticipated as a result of the war 


armies. deaths 


in excess of those coming under ordi- 
nary conditions, could scarcely increase 
the companies mortality appreciably, in 
of the 


they 


view 


that 


vast amount of insurance 


have in force. 

Policy Loans. 
the financial question 
companies anticipate no increase in 
policy loans as a result of the war. 
Most of the foreign policies do not pro- 
vide for loans, and in the policies 
which contain loan values, right is re- 
served in making the loans for sixty 
days, then again the application for a 
loan must in most cases be made di- 
rect to the home office of the compa- 
nies, and with the present condition 
existing with regard to mail service 
between this country and the countries 
involved in the war, it would be a very 
hard matter for policyholders to get a 
communication through in connection 
with the matter. In addition to this, 
the governments have provided for an 
extension of all financial obligations 
for a period of thirty days, so that no 
great demand from this source is 
looked for. 

Position of Germania Life. 

Carl Heye, secretary of The Germania 
Life made the following statement to 
The Eastern Underwriter, setting forth 
that Company’s position in European 
countries. 

“All of the countries in question are 
not at war according to the latest ad- 
vices. In any event this Company 
covers the war risk as _ hereinafter 
stated only so far as citizens of the 
German Empire, Austria Hungary, 
Switzerland, Spain and Belgium are 
concerned. 


As to the 





“The total war insurance carried, at 
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First---SELECTION 


INTEREST IN THE SOLICITOR 


In order to give the best service we must know our men intimately: How they work, their previous training; 
peculiarities of their territory; their special needs, etc. 


These studies have led us to Our Present Agency Policy which in short is 


First Class Service to First Class Men 
Three Important Points 





Second--- TRAINING 


Third---CO-OPERATION 





Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


F HARTFORD, CONN. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 








ages likely to be affected, is approxi- 
mately five million dollars, distributed 
over about 3,200 lives, but in no case 
does the war insurance risk exceed $10,- 
000 for any single life. 

“It is practically impossible at this 
time to state what the probable effect 
of the war will be on this Company’s 
mortality. 

“Since the year 1889 the war risk has 
been carried only upon special applica- 
tion, and upon the payment of an an- 
nual extra premium of $3—per $1,000. 
for professional soldiers, and upon cer- 
tain agreements as to the withholding 
of dividends in the case of others liable 
to be called for military service in case 
of war. 

“The special war insurance reserve 
thus accumulated and improved at com- 
pound interest, taken together with the 
ordinary policy reserve, which in the 
case of our European ‘busifess, 95 per 
cent. of which is written on the Endow- 
ment Assurance plan, forms a very high 
per centage of the amount assured, plus 
the technical contribution of the busi- 
ness in question to the year’s mortality, 
are estimated to be more than sufficient 
to cover any mortality due to the war. 

“It is unlikely that the Company will 
be affected adversely in Europe owing to 
an unusual demand for policy loans, in- 
asmuch as most policies do not contain 
the loan on demand clause, and such a 
clause, we consider it likely to be sus- 
pended by law under the present abnor- 
mal conditions. 

Special Deposits Maintained. 

The New York Insurance Department 
report shows that on December 3\st, 
1913, the following special deposits 
were maintained by domestic compa- 
nies in the countries likely to be en- 
gaged in the present conflict. 

Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Market value 


Country of deposit. 
eR Ee ee rae $1,569,524 
NES Sci don a wn cn a a hice KS 11,666,803 
CNN 5. <civs wanseccw a, 5,076,457 
Great Eritain........... 574,600 
I ee racine > 90,022 
ENE Skit aunties & Gatae un 6 738,250 
ED, (2 siavaniacceanee 7,706,586 
RTE 6d hho deiasavvcnwe 23,638 

Germania Life Insurance Co. 
II hides eo eaeune wad $2,825,831 
co EE TAPE 12,258,600 
ME | die ociccdanwes 44,393 

Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
er eee $4,198,757 
bo. Ce 4,973,391 
Great Britain ............ 85,310 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


Austria kmtidaeae eee eee $10,281,552 
a, ia 30,680,049 
I iS, osds dovec ed eave 18,729,246 
sreet Britain .......<..... 434,375 
Hungary Sidob nha he ekeLaa 41,107 
tee, De Oe TTT 24,598,761 
Servia 


16,288 

The foregoing companies are the only 
domestic — insurance institutions doing 
business in Europe. 





ASSESSMENT LIFE INSURANCE 


IS UNSAFE AND 





IMPRACTICAL. 





Interesting Article Written to Farmers 
by an Old Line Company 
Agency Director. 





In the Northwestern National Life 
agency bulletin we find the following 
article reprinted from Farm, Stock and 
home, one of the leading farm publica- 
tions, bearing the title—“Unsafe-As- 
sessment Life Insurance” written by 
Kk W. Hillweg, Agency Director of the 
Northwestern National: 

Nearly everyone is directly or in- 
c.rectly interested in life insurance, but, 
unfortunately, comparatively few peo- 
ple fully understand the principles and 
basis of life insurance. 

Although life insurance should be 
carried by everyone, only those who 
are in good health and can pass a satis- 
factory medical examination can secure 
it. Life insurance combines safe in- 
vestment with protection for the family 
or estate. If you have any dependent 
relative, who would suffer loss by your 
death—if you have a business, estate 
or mortgage to protect—if you wish 
to provide a pension for yourself in 
old age—then you need life insurance. 
A farmer insures his property against 
fire, lightning, wind and hail; he may 
never suffer loss from any of these 
sources, but if so, he can rebuild, re 
pair and begin again; but when he 
dies and is not insured, the main sup- 
port is gone and the loss to his family 
or estate can never be filled or repaired. 

What We All Want. 

No thinking or observing man of 
to-day questions the value of life in- 
surance. The first element to be con- 
sidered in taking life insurance is 
safety and stability. There are two 
kinds or classes of life insurance, name- 
ly: old line and assessment. Old line 
or legal reserve companies only, are 
authorized to issue guaranteed and un- 
changeable _ policies. The rates of 
these companies are based on standard 
experience tables of mortality, which 
tables, covering many years and many 
thousands of lives, practically show 
the average number of years which a 
person at any age may expect to live, 
and the cost of insurance for that age. 
The laws of every State provide that 
companies which issue policies for a 
fixed or guaranteed amount of insur- 
ance and premiums must use rates 
based on these standard experience 
tables and must set aside and main- 
tain reserves sufficient to make good 
every guaranty. Hence the name 
“legal reserve companies.” 

“Old Line” Policies. 

Old line or legal reserve companies 
issue many forms of policies; the rates 
on all are based on the experience 
tables of mortality and a safe rate 
of interest. The last failure of an old 


line company in the United States oc- 
curred in 1887, since which time the 
(Continued on page 4.) 











The State Life Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Not The Oldest--Not The Largest--Just The Best 





ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


Deposited With The State of indiana Fer The Sele Protection of 
Pelicyholders 





Good Territery and Remunerative Contracts for Men Who Can 
«Do Things ’’ 


Address CHARLES F. COFFIN, Vice President 
1231 State Life Building 








GREAT SOUTHERN 
Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS} 
J. 3. RICE, President J. T. SCOTT, Treasurer 


OUR RECORD 


COMMENCED BUSINESS NOVEMBER 1, 1909 


THE mA 


IG Frecen, 


Texas GREAT 








GROSS ASSETS (paid-for basis) 

Dec. 31, 1909 $655,004.93 $992,000.00 
Dec. 31, 1910 1,057,016.02 5,352,260.00 
Dec. 31, 1911 1,128,912.85 10,057,028.00 
Dec. 31, 1912 1,306,689.41 14,859,856.00 
Dec. 31, 1913 1,500,835.10 23,650,512.00 


June 30, 1914 1 719,263.23 28,321, 038.00 


FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS ADDRESS 
O. S. CARLTON, Vice-President - - HOUSTON, TEXAS 

















E. P. MELSON JOAN G. HOYT 
President Vice-President 


MISSOURI 
STATE LIFE 


Salable 
Policies 


Participating and Nen-Participating 


Special Inducements for 
General Agency Contracts 


The 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 
Has good openings for 
general agencies in desirable 
locations for experienced and 
successful men 


Liberal contracts offered 
Apply to Home Office 
Des Moines, Iowa 








Home Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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NUTUAL DIVIDEND RECORD 


SHOWS RESULTS ON 25 POLICIES 








Actual Amount of Insurance Increased 
From $91,000 to $175,936.77 by 
Dividend Additions. 





An interesting dividend record is pub- 
lished in “Mutual Interests” showing 
the results on twenty-five polices issued 
by the Mutual Life, from which we 
ancte the following: 

“Many of the death claims recently 
paid by the Mutual Life show handsome 
results through the accumulation of 
dividend additions on policies issued 
many years ago. From these claims 
we have selected the following twenty- 
five as examples of the great benefits 
cerived from life insurance. For in- 
stance, it will be seen that the total 
amount of insurance, $91,000, has been 
increased by dividends to $175,936.77 
and if all dividends had ‘been allowed to 
accumulate, this amount would have 
reached the sum of $188,943.71, an ex- 
cess Of $97,943.71 over the original in- 





lifé;,to be paid to his heirs at his death, 
the- annual premium being $108.50. In 
April last this policy became a claim 
through the death of the insured, after 
reaching the ripe old age of 92. The 
company has not only paid the $5,000 
the policy called. for, but an additional 
sum of $5,2€9.87, representing a bal- 
ance of unused dividend additions, mak- 
ing the total sum paid on this policy 
$10,269.87, for which the insured paid 
te the company during his life the sum 
of $3,511.79 in cash premiums. 

“For the first 26 years the insured 
paid each year’s premium in cash, al- 
lowing the dividends to accumulate, 
which amounted, at the end of that 
reriod to $5,204. In 1877 he decided to 
use the dividends toward the payment 
of premiums. From that time until 
1899 his :policy did not cost him a cent 
in cash, each year’s premium being paid 
from the accumulated additions. From 
1899 to the time of his death he used 
ealy a portion of the dividends each 
year for the payment of premiums. The 
total cash value of the dividends thus 
used was $3,540.71,which being deducted 
from the gross amount of premiums, 
$7,052.50, leaves the net amount of 
premiums paid at $3,511.79.” 


surance. Also that the total amount 
paid to the beneficiaries exceeds the Notwithstanding the large amount of 
nei amount of premiums paid by $106, dividends used, there remained a bal- 
058.23. The total return over cost ex- ance of unused additions standing to 
ceeds the original insurance by the credit of the policy of $5,269.87, in- 
$15,058.23. cluding a post mortem dividend. 
List of Twenty-five Death Claims Paid. 
———Claim Paid—————- Net Amountof Return 
Policy Original Dividend Premiums Paid Over 

AgeatIssue. Number. Insurance Additions. Total. by Insured. Cost. 
25 in 1847..... 3281 $2,000.00 $1,632.06 $3,632.06 $986.40* $2,645.66 
27 in 1850..... 8157 5,000.00 5,269.87 10,269.87 3,511.79 6,758.08 
23 in 1860..... 9004 1,000.00 1,894.45 2,894.45 1,215.90 1,678.55 
25 in 1854..... 13795 500.00 799.29 1,299.29 587.05 712.24 
24 in 1855..... 14383 1,000.00 1,061.62 2,061.62 963.94* 1,097.68 
$2 in 1856..... 16684 1,000.00 1,718.57 2,718.57 1,419.26 1,299.31 
32 in 1857..... 18851 1,000.00 1,602.44 2,602.44 1,382.34* 1,220.10 
28 in 1859..... 21315 3,000.00 3,979.74 6,979.74 2,351.17* 3,448.57 
30 in 1860..... 23802 1,500.00 1,807.08 3,307.98 1,670.56* 1,637.42 
ie. aa 24759 1,000.00 1,477.31 2,477.31 1,470.75 1,006.56 
ft Seer 25101 3,000.00 3,491.66 6,491.66 3,506.79* 2,984.87 
2 = ware 25588 5,000.00 5,487.30 10,487.30 5,461.57* 5,025.73 
$7 in 1862..... 26806 5,000.00 5,582.64 10,582.64 5,478.20 5,104.44 
20 in 1862..... 27198 10,000.00 8,858.70 18,858.70 8,996.00* 9,862.70 
31 in 1863..... 29021 1,000.00 1,007.63 2,007.63 474.80 1,532.83 
28 in 1864..... 30815 2,000.00 2,048.86 4,048.86 2,170.00 1,878.86 
17 in 1864..... 32106 500.00 563.13 1,063.13 497.50* 565.63 
27 in 1865..... 35625 10,000.00 9,428.31 19,428.31 10,324.30 9,104.01 
20 in 1866..... 42238 —- 1,000.00 974.75 1,974.75 954.72* 1,020.03 
35 in 1866..... 42967 5,000.00 2,235.17 7,235.17 1,846.24 5,388.92 
31 in 1866..... 44366 5,000.00 2,748.33 7,748.33 1.072.90*  6.675.43 
32 in 1866..... 44400 20,000.00 16,826.00 36,826.00 9,696.00 27,130.00 
35 in 1866..... 45427 2,000.00 1,382.16 3,382.16 929.16 2,453.00 
27 in 1866..... 45620 2,500.00 2,081.60 4,581.60 1,092.80 3,488.89 
35 in 1866..... 47983 2,000.00 977.20 2,977.20 638.40 2,338.80 





On 25 policies........ 


$91,000.00 $84, 


936.77 $175,936.77 $69,878.54 $106,058.23 


*For the convenience of the insured the premiums were paid either semi- 


annually or quarterly. 

Record of One Policy. 

The second policy in the above tabu- 
lation presents an interesting example 
of the value of life insurance. Speaking 
of this case the company says: 

“In 1850, Lemuel H. Davis, of Phila- 
delphia, made application to the Mutual 
Life for an insurance of $5,000 on his 












WESTERN STATES LIFE. 


From all indications the Western 
States Life of San Francisco. will 
equal, if not exceed the record produc- 
tion of June in July. Up to the 25th, 
they were over the $600,000 mark. 


OLD AGE POLICY CONTRACT 


NOVEL DEPARTURE BY COMPANY. 








Connecticut General Life Writes Pen- 
sion Policy Guaranteeing Yearly 
or Monthly Income. 





The Connecticut General Life has 
placed in the hands of their general 
agents a new policy contract, styled 
“Old Age Pensions or Deferred Life 
Arnuities,” which will be issued only 
on Non-Participating Plan. In advising 
the field men the Company says: 

As many holders of “Gilt-edged Se- 
curities” have recently suffered a loss 
of income through reduction of divi- 
dends or default in payment of inter- 
est on bonds, the average person won- 
ders how to invest his surplus earn- 
ings with absolute safety. 

Our Ordinary Life and Limited Pay- 
ment Life Policies enable a man to 
provide for his dependents at his death, 
ar our Endowment contracts combine 
with this insurance protection a guar- 
antee of a substantial payment to the 
policyholder at maturity. 

What can we offer to the person 
whc is not interested in life insurance, 
tut who wishes to set aside each year 
part of his or her earnings to provide 
the purchaser with an absolutely as- 
sured income during old age? The 
answer is found in the enclosed sched- 
ule of premiums for a contract guar- 
arteeing a yearly or monthly income 
beginning at age 60.or at 65, and con- 
tinuing throughout life. 

Policy Descriptions and Risks. 
Purpose. 

To provide the purchaser with a sure 
income in old age when the earning 
power is reduced. 

Benefits. 

A yearly or monthly income begin- 
ning on the first policy anniversary 
after age 60 or 65, and continuing so 
long as the annuitant shall survive. In 
case of death before the annuity pay- 
ments commence, the contract is can- 
celed and all premiums are forfeited 
to the company. As there is no insur- 
ance element, the entire deposit is 
used to purchase an old age pension, 
and the annual premiums are, there- 
fore, small in comparison with the 
annuity payments. 

Age. 

The annuitant is rated at age last 
birthday. Proof of age must be sub- 
mitted with the application. 

Premiums. 

All premiums or deposits are pay- 
able until the income commences. For 
example: On a pension beginning at 
age 60, issued at age 40, 20 annual pre- 
miums are payable. The semi-annual 
rate is 51 per cent. of the annual; the 
quarterly rate 26 per cent. of the 
annual. 

Surrender Values. 
No cash values will be allowed, but 


at the end of the second or any sub- 
sequent year the annuitant may discon- 
tinue making deposits and receive an 
automatic paid-up deferred annuity 
commencing at the pension age origi- 
nally selected. The paid-up annuity 
will be for the same proportion of the 
amount under the original contract as 
the number of premiums paid bears to 
the total number payable. For ex- 
ample: On a pension of $100 a year 
commencing at age 60, issued at age 
40 and surrendered at the end of the 
5th year, 5-20 of the total premiums 
have been paid and the paid-up an- 
nuity (commencing at age 60) will be 
for 5-20 of $100, or $25.00 per annum. 

Similarly in the case of a pension of 
$50.00 a month commencing at ‘age 60, 
issued at age 40, the paid-up annuity 
value at the end of the 5th year will 
be 5-20 of $50.00, or $12.50 a month. 

If, however, the monthly payment 
would be less than $5.00, the paid-up 
contract will ‘be issued for the corre- 
sponding annual sum. To obtain the 
equivalent annual amount we multiply 
the monthly payment by the factor 11.5. 

Grace. 

A grace of thirty-one days, without 
interest, will be granted for the pay- 
ment of every premium. 

Revival. 

In event of lapse the contract will 
be reinstated within one year after non- 
payment of any premium provided the 
unpaid premiums to date of reinstate- 
ment are paid with interest at 6 per 
cent. per annum. 

Old Age Pension of Age 60. 
Annual Premiums. 





z :| rE MALES FEMALES 
‘oe | <3 Amount of Pension | Amount of Pension 
BE! ¢5 | $100. $10.0 $100. $10. a 
“S| Za a Year Month a Year Month 
20 40 $9.84 $11.32 $12.81 $14.81 
21 39 10.38 11.95 13.46 15.56 
22 38 10.94 12.60 14.16 16.37 
23 37 11.56 13.31 14.91 17.24 
24 36 12.21 14.05 15.70 18.15 
25 35 12.92 14.87 16.54 19.12 
26 34 13.66 15.73 17.45 20.18 
27 33 14.48 16.67 18.43 21.31 
28 32 15.35 17.67 19.46 22.51 
29 31 16.28 18.75 20.58 23.80 
80 30 17.29 19.90 21.79 25.20 
8 2 18.39 21.16 23.10 26.71 
32 28 19.58 22.54 24.50 28.33 
33 27 20.86 24.01 26.02 30.10 
34 26 22.26 25.62 27.69 32.02 
35 25 23.81 27.40 29.50 34.11 
36 24 25.48 29.33 31.48 36.41 
37 23 27.33 31.46 33.63 38.89 
38 22 29.35 33.79 36.04 41.67 
39 21 31.62 36.40 38.66 44.70 
40 20 34.12 39.27 41.58 48.09 
41 19 36.91 42.48 44.82 51.84 
42 18 40.04 46.10 48.49 56.07 
43 17 43.59 50.18 52.58 60.81 
44 16 47.60 54.80 57.24 66.20 
45 15 52.21 60.10 62.54 72.33 
46 14 57.52 66.21 68.66 79.40 
47 13 63.69 73.32 75.75 87.60 
48 12 70.94 81.67 84.09 97.25 
49 11 79.60 91.64 94.00 108.71 
50 10 90.06 103.68 105.96 122.53 


















The Life Insurance Salesman 


is practically in business for himself, although he has 
none of the usual responsibilities that come to the 


average business man. 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


We Want Agents 





THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 








Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Live Hints For Business Getters 








Practical Suggestions to Help the Man 
His Income and General Efficiency. 





With the Rate Book Increase 








Counsel Gen. Wharton 
Corporate Pepper, Esq., of the Penn 
Insurable Mutual Life Insurance 
Interest Company in an opinion 


‘ as to the insurable in- 
terest of a corporation, firms, etc, in the 
lives of employes, and the interest 
which nephew or niece, uncle or aunt, 
brother-in-law, etc., may have, says in 
answer to these questions: 

“(1) Your first question is whether 
a firm or corporation has an insurable 
interest in the life of its members or 
valued employes. 

(a) Corporation. By members of a 
corporation I assume that you mean 
stockholders. I do not think a corpora- 
tion has an insurable interest in the 
lives of its stockholders as such. I do 
not find that it has ever been decided 
in Pennsylvania whether a corporation 
las an insurable interest in the lives 
of its officers or employes. In a case 
decided by the Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire in 1903, it was held that 
stockholders of a corporatfon may have 
an insurable interest in the life of the 
general managers of the corporation, 
on the theory tnat the financial suc- 
cess of the corporation depended in 
some Measure upon the personality of 
the manager, and that the stockholders 
might reasonably expect a pecuniary 
benefit from his services. Upon the 
whole I am inelined to the opinion that 
a corporation should be held to havé 
an insurable interest in the life of any 
officer upon whose services and efforts 
the continued success of the corporation 
might really depend It is impossible 
to lay down any general rule upon 
this point as each case must be gov- 
erred by the circumstances surround- 
ing it. 

“(b) Partners. It is the general rule 
of law that one partner has an insur- 
able interest in the life of a co-partner 
from whom he may reasonably expect 
pecuniary benefit. 1 do not find that 
this question has ever been flatly de- 
cided in Pennsylvania, but the trend 
of authority in other jurisdicions is as 
I have stated. This being the case, if 
can see no legal reason why a policy 
on the life of one partner should not 
be taken out payable to or be assigned 
to the firm. 

(2) Your second question is, first, 
whether the relationship of nephew or 
niece and uncle and aunt constitute an 
insurable interest; and, second, whetf 
er the relationship of brother-in-law or 
sister-in-law constitutes an insurable 
interest. It has been decided in Penn- 
sylvania, and I believe the decision is 
in accordance with the general trend 
of authority, that the mere relation- 
ship of nephew or niece and uncle or 
aunt does not of itself constitute an 
insurable interest. You will under- 
stand, of course, that when other cir- 
cumstances are present in the case 
which give either nephew, niece, sister- 
in-law or brother-in-law a real pecu- 
niary interest in the life of the insured, 
it may constitute an insurance interest 
in the eye of the law.” 


* ” - 
In his August Mustard 
July Robert J. Mix, manager 
August for The Prudential in 
September New York, talks about 


hot weather months in 
the life insurance business; he says: 
Well, gentlemen, the calendar seems 
to indicate that this is along about 
the first of August! It’s the time of 
year when some agents. feel inclined 
to carol forth that old refrain—*You 
can’t write much business in August 
and September!” J. never did like that 
old song, and I never did believe that 
there was any truth in it—not where 
a real man was concerned! 
Let me tell you what one of the 


successful writers of life insurance in 
New York city said the other day: 
“Mr. Manager, there are lots of agents 


who claim that the three hot months— 
July, August and September—are poor 
life insurance months, and they’ll tell 
you that they can’t get the business, 
or, at least, can write but Tittle in those 
three months, bu | want to tell you 
there’s nothing to it and I know what 
I’m talking about! I wrote and paid 
for about $400,000 of business here in 
the city during those three months of 
last year—first class business, too! 
The very fact that so many life in- 
surance men get the crazy notion into 
their heads that a good business can’t 
be written in the summer months 
makes them go easy with themselves 
—they simply don’t half try, but I 
know better—I do try, and I get the 
results. There hasn’t been a summer 
in the last twenty-five years when 
there weren’t millions of insurable peo- 
ple to be found in this city in July, 
August and September—millions of ’em! 
So you mean to tell me that an agent 
who is onto his job can’t write a good 
business during the summer when he 
bas millions of people to work upon’”” 

As another friend of mine remarked 
the other day, “Of course, any agent 
can make July, August and September 
poor months, and the same agent can, 
and generally does, make other months 
pcor ones, for the man who finds the 
summer too hot usually finds the winter 
too cold! Nobody) wants the agent 
to go without a reasonable vaca- 
tion—he’s entitled to it and ought to 
have it—but the idea is to make up 
your mind just when you’re going to 
take that vacation, give yourself up ful- 
ly to rest and recreation for that period 
and then make the rest of the summer 
count—count big—on your score! 

Absorb this big fact—lots and lots of 
businesses are more prosperous in the 
summer than they are at any other 
period of the year! Do a little thinking 
for yourself—find out who are the people 
who are making money and just nat- 
urally work among them! That’s the 
idea, and that’s what every wise agent 
is going to do during these next two 
months! 

You see, my friends, it’s just the 
same old story over again—a fellow 
can if he will, and he can’t if he won’t! 
Unusual conditions call for unusual ex- 
pediments! Somewhat more difficult 
conditions may call for somewhat in- 
creased effort—you may have to see 
more people than usual—but hot weath- 
er is absolutely no bar to the life in- 
surance man’s writing business—a good 
business, too—between August 1 and 
October 1 of this year of grace—the 
nineteen hundred and fourteenth! 


ASSESSMENT LIFE INSURANCE. 
(Continued from page 2.) 
laws have been so amended as to make 
failure practically impossible. 
Assessment Certificates. 

There are two kinds of assessment 
life associations, the one having a fra- 
ternal or lodge feature, the other not. 
Both operate on the plan of collecting 
a certain amount from the living after 
the death of a member. For con- 
venience (and in some cases for decep- 
tion), the payments to be made are 
estimated in advance per month, quar- 
ter or year. The amounts payable at 
death and the number or amount of 
assessments are not fixed or guaranteed, 
but depend entirely upon the mortality 
experienced and the ability and will- 
ingness of the members to pay them. 

Things Not Guaranteed. 

The laws of every State provide that 
assessment certificates must provide 
that the sum payable at the death of 
a member shall be the sum of one 
assessment, not over a stated amount, 
or contain a “safety clause” providing 
for an increase in the number and 





amount of assessments when necessary. 
As no guarantee of amount payable at 
death or rate of future assessments is 
made, no reserve is required by law. 
As the average age of the members 
increases, assessments become more 
frequent and higher. The younger 
members lapse, leaving the older ones 
to pay each the others’ beneficiaries, 
at higher rates of assessments. 

It’s a Risky Proposition. 

Statistics show that assessment pro- 
tection is unsafe and unsatisfactory 
and that hundreds of these associations 
have failed during the past few years. 
If you were asked to buy an automo- 
bile or a threshing machine worth one 
thousand dollars and were told that 
you could pay for it at the rate of 
seventy-five cents per month, the ma- 
chine to be delivered to you when paid 
for, would you consider the offer? 
Would you not do a little figuring first? 
If so, you would find that seventy-five 
cents a month equals nine dollars a 
year, and at that rate it would take 
one hundred and eleven years in which 
to pay for the machine. 

The same principle applies to life 
insurance. No company or association 
can or will give something for nothing. 
Some one must pay for it. If the rates 
of an association are such that no one 
in an average lifetime would pay a 
thousand dollars, it stands to reason 
that some one or many will lose out. 

Some Cases in Point. 

The recent retirement from assess- 
mentism of the Bankers Life Associa- 
tion of Des Moines and the greatly in- 
creased assessment rates of the Mod- 
ern Woodmen and many kindred so- 
ealled fraternal associations, bear out 
this statement, and although the latter 
has materially raised its rates, its cer- 
tificates, as are those of the former, 
are still unguaranteed as to the amount 
payable at death and as to the amount 
and number of future assessments, the 
final result depending entirely upon the 
actual death rate experienced and the 
willingness and ability of the members 
to pay the assessment as levied. 

If you wish fully guaranteed life in- 
surance, apply to an old line company 
for it. You will then never be in the 
“segret class,” as are hundreds of thou- 
sands of men to-day who, years ago, 
“joined” fraternal orders and assess- 
ment associations and are now too old 
to secure other insurance, and who find 
but little comfort and solace in the edi- 
torials of the February 1912 “Modern 
Woodmen,” as follows: 


“The editor has no hesitancy in pre- 
dicting that the majority, because not 
fully informed, will stay on present 
rates. This will lead to double head- 
ers, and after double headers, the cost 
will become so high that the poor man, 
who is old, can not pay; the rich man, 
beth old and young, will refuse to pay, 
and the beneficiaries of the deceased 
members will find it impossible to col- 
lect the amount named in their certifi- 
cates. These are plain words, but 
true.” ; 

Present Rates Inadequate. 

“It will not ‘be possible to perpetuate 
the society and let all of the present 
members remain on present rates. It 
will not be possible to perpetuate the 
society and let even one-half of present 
members remain on present rates. If 
rates for all members are not changed, 
a later Head Camp must put all mem- 
bers on an adequate rate or the class 
of members which elects to remain on 
present rates will find that they cannot 
collect enough to pay in full all of their 
certificates.” 





HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


An examination of the Home Life of 
New York by the New York Insurance 
Department, the report on which has 
- been issued shows the Company to 
e in splendid condition in every re- 
spect with an excellent record in all of its 
relations with policyholders. The chief 
examiner closes the report on the exam- 
ination as follows: 


“From the above report it is apparent 
that, the Company is efficiently managed, 
its claims under its. policies promptly 
settled and its policyholders treated 
fairly.” 


During the period under examination 
the Home Life has experienced a steady 
and sound growth, its assets, now nearly 
$30,000,000 being well over five millions 
greater than in 1909 and the insurance in 
force having increased from $92,532,533 in 


the year mentioned to over $116,000,000 in 
1913. 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y, 








A Word to the Wise is 
Sufficient 


Grow Up With A Growing 
Company 


Insurance In Force 


Over $100,000,000.00 


Pittsburgh 
Life & Trust Company 


Home Office 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, 
Director of Agencies 


W.C. BALDWIN, 
President 














You Wish To Be Paid Well 


for your efforts. Producers receive 
liberal compensation under the 





Direct Agency Contract 
OF THE MANHATTAN LIFE 





A top-notch renewal income as- 
sured for years to come. 


Several pieces of excellent terri- 
tory, with exclusive rights, open 
for men of character and ability. 


For particulars address 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








W. D. Wyman, President 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Inc. 1851 


New policies with modern provisions 


Attractive literature 


W. S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 
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AN ACTUARIAL VIEWPOINT 


COMMERCE? 





ims. INTERSTATE 
Wendell M, Strong Editor Transactions 
Actuarial Society of America 
Comments on Question. 








Commenting on the ruling Life In- 
surance not Interstate Commerce :— 
(New York Life Insurance Company 
ys. Deer Lodge County, U. S. Supreme 
Court, 231, U. &. 495.) Wendell M. 
Strong, editor of the Transactions of 
the Actuarial Society of America, in the 
yolume covering the proceedings of 
that body May 21 and 22 last, says: 

“No other case in the last half-year 
compares in importance with this. In- 
surance has in the past beem held 
not to be interstate commerce and, in 
consequence, to be subject to the regu- 
lation of each State in which business 
is done. Such regulation may be of 
any character that the State sees fit, 
and, if it result in ill advised or ab- 
surd conditions, there is no recourse. 
The business of insurance is carried 
on by a company in a State other 
than its home State only by the suf- 
ference of that State, and any condi- 
tions that State may impose must be 
complied with in order to continue 
such business. We have an extreme 
iliustration of this in the statutes of 
some States providing against the re- 
moval by the company of a case 
prought by a resident of such State 
against an insurance company of an- 
other State, to the Federal Court. Were 
natural persons concerned this right 
to removal would exist, and a State 
could not prevent its exercise. With 
insurance companies, howéver, while a 
State cannot directly prevent the ex- 
ercise of this right vouchsafed by thé 
constitution and iaws of the United 
States, it can do so indirectly by re- 
fusing to let a company which exer- 
cises this constitutional right do busi- 
ness within its borders. 

Business International in Scope. — 

“More than any other business in 
existence the business of insurance is 
national and even international in its 
character. The larger Tife companies 
do business in ail or practically in 
ali the States of the Unidn and in for- 
eign countries as well. Only the very 
small companies, and only a _ portion 
of those, are confined to business in 
their own States, and the business of 
such companies is not only small for 
such company but also very small in 
the total. Not as much can be said 
of the business as a national rather 
than a local business, which is the 
treatest business coming under the 
head of interstate commerce, that of 
railroad transportation. None of our 
railroad systems, not even the great- 
est, operates in anything like all the 
States of the Union. : 

Business Denied Protection. 

“Thus we have had under previous 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the business which is 
the most interstate and the least intra- 
state of all kinds of business, denied any 
protection from the National Govern- 
ment of its right to be considered in- 
terstate commerce. This began many 
years ago with the case of Paul vs. 
Virginia. At the time this case was 
decided insurance was in its infancy 
as compared with its present develop- 
ment, and the interstate relations were 
proportionately smaller in importance. 
The decision was that insurance was 
not interstate commerce. This has 
been followed by a consfderable line 
of decisions all of the same Character. 

Taxation-Point Invdived. 

“The present case has resulted from 
the desire of the New York Life to 
have thé question again adjudicated, 
and it is particularly fitting that the 
point involved should be one in which in- 
surance suffers extremely from the 
action of the individual States, namely, 
that it should be a question of tax- 
ation; such taxation being not of prop- 
erty but for the right of doing busi- 
hess, and, in its practical effect, being 
a penalty imposed on those individuals 
who are unselfish enough to wish to 
yrovide in case of their own death 


for those dependent upon them. The 
result was the same as in previous 
cases, nevertneless there was an im- 
portant difference. Two of the justices 
of the Supreme Court dissented, an@ 
cne of these was Charles E. Hughes, 
whose opportunities for knowing what 
life insurance really is have been vast- 
ly superior to those of any of his col- 
leagues. 

“The grouni of the decision was 
that insurance is not commerce. Thus 
the court said: 

The basis of this contention 
necessarily is the insistence that 
the contracts in Paul vs. Virginia 
and the succeeding cases were in- 
trastate contracts while the con- 
tracts in the case at bar are inter- 
state contracts. But this is a false 
characterization of the contracts. 
The decision of the cases i§ that 
contracts of insurance are not com- 
merce at all, neither State nor inter- 
state. This is the obstacle to the 
contention of the insurance com- 
pany. The company realizes it to 
be an obstacle and has attempted 
to remove it by detailing the man- 
ner of conducting its business as 
demonstrating that Its policies are 
interstate commerce. 

“The magnitude of the business and 
the way ‘it is conducted were disposed 
of as follows: 


The number of transactions do 
not give the business any other 
character than magnitude. If it 
did, the department which deals 
with every article which covers or 
adorns the human body, or, it may 
be, nourishes it, would have one 
character while its neighbor, hum- 
ble in the variety and extent of 
its stock, would have another. Nor, 
again, does the use of the mails 
determine anything. Certainly not 
that which takes place before and 
after the transaction between the 
plaintiff and its agents in secret 
or in regulation of their relations. 
But put agents to one side and 
suppose the insurance company 
and the applicant negotiating or 
consummating a contract. That 
they may live in different States 
and hence use the maiis for their 
communications dues not give char- 
acter to what they Go; cannot 
make a personal contract the 
transportation of commodities from 
one State to another to paraphrase 
Paul vs. Virginia. Such might be 
incidents of a saie of real estate 
(certainly nothing caiti be more 
more immobile). Its transfer may 
be negotiated through the mails 
and completed by the transmission 
of the consideration and the instru- 
ment of transfer also through the 
mails. 

“What the effect of a contrary decision 
would be is stated in the language 
of the court: 

We have already pointed out 
that if insurance is commerce and 
becomes interstate commerce 
whenever it is between citizens of 
different States, then all control 
over it is taken from the States 
and fhe legislative regulations 
which this court has heretofore 
sustained must be declared invalid.” 


RESTRICTING POLICY CONTRACT. 


Why Should Not Assured Have Cash 
Value Feature Eliminated 
If He Desires? 





The notable increase in policy loans 
in recent years has raised the question 
as to whether modern life insurance 
policies are not too liberal in their pro- 
visions for the best interests of the in- 
sured and the company. Not only com- 
panies, but insurance departments also, 
have been industriously pointing out 
the evils to result from the rapid multi- 
plication of policy loans. Unfortu- 
nately, the companies are helpless now 
as to remedial measures. The laws of 
New York and many other States make 
it compulsory upon the companies to 
provide for loans and cash values in 
their policies. 

Competition has often been referred 











growth is not accidental. 


underwriter. 





Six Shining Months 


The representatives of this Company have thus far in 1914 written 
and placed more insurance than in any previous six months’ period. Each 
of the six months shows a gain over its predecessor in 1913. 
; It comes from recognized worth—perfect poli- 
cies, low cost, great financial strength, efficient service. 
sentatives are happy in their relations with the Home Office. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening for a capable life 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


Incorporated 1851 


This vigorous 


And our repre- 

















Security Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


FREDRIC W. JENKINS. President 


Sce what we have to offer. 
Men of ability are surely 
Looking to us for contracts. 
Intelligent effort well directed 
Carries you to the front. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 








to as having brought about the liberaliz- 
ing of the modern life insurance policy, 
and this has been pointed out as one of 
the beneficial effects of competition. In 
reality, it is probable that many of the 
so-called liberal features of present-day 
policies, besides policy loans and cash 
values, are not in the interest of the in- 
sured. Many of these liberal features 
could well be eliminated with the effect 
of greatly decreasing the cost of pro- 
tection. 

Reserving Right to Postpone Loans. 

It is now proposed by insurance com- 
missioners to require the companies to 
reserve in their policies the right to 
postpone the making of policy loans for 
a stated time, and laws to that effect 
have been enacted in several States. 
While many so-called liberal features 
could be excluded from the policy by 
the companies on their own motion, why 
would it not be well for the laws to be 
so modified that cash and loan values, 
and other features now required by law, 
could be omitted entirely at the option 
of the insured? 

In other words, let the law be so 
modified that a company may issue poli- 
cies in much more restricted form than 
those at present in use. Such a policy 
would not be popular, perhaps, but in- 
asmuch as the cost would be substan- 
tially less than a policy freer from re- 
strictions, it is extremely probable that 
there would be a sufficient demand for 
such a contract to warrant its issue. 

Suppose, for example, that a company 
were to issue a policy which would pro- 
vide for loans for one purpose only— 
the payment of an accruing premium; 
which would provide for cash values 
only in old age, or at the option of the 
company; which would make no pro- 
vision for extended insurance in any 
form, and would grant any paid-up in- 
surance as a surrender value; a policy 
which would not be incontestable until 
after the expiration of two years, and 
always contestable for fraud; a policy 
in which the restrictions as to residence 
and travel, military and naval service, 
occupation, etc., would be permanent; 
a policy which would exclude the dis- 
ability clause; days of grace; which 
could only be delivered to the insured 
when the premium is paid while the ap- 
plicant is still in good health. 

Could Write at Lower Rates. 

There is no question but that the 
companies could write such a policy at 
lower rates than more liberal forms, 
and the net cost in participating insur- 
ance would be materially less. 

With the exception of cash and other 
surrender values, a policy so restricted 
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might be written to-day, but with the 
law prescribing cash and loan values 
and extended insurance, it would be in 
large measure futile to omit other lib- 
eral features in the expectation of so 
far reducing cost as to compete success- 
fully with the more liberal forms. 
Hence, a modification of existing laws 
would be necessary to enable the -com- 
panies to issue a policy so restricted. 

Without doubt, a company whose poli- 
cies were all written in this form would 
get mighty little business; but so long 
as the agent and the company were able 
to offer thoroughly liberal forms as an 
alternative, there is little doubt that 
many persons, to whom these liberal 
features do not especially appeal, would 
buy the cheaper policy. 
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xe BUSINESS INSURANCE *** 


By WILLIAM KING, General Agent 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. at St. Louis, Mo. 








Business insurance is a very promi- 
nent factor in establishing credit in 
commercial and financial lines, and is 
a much discussed topic among life in- 
surance producers these days. William 
King, general agent for the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company at St. 
Louis, in talking on the subject, said 
in part: 

“In opening a discussion of such a 
proposition, I have always thought it 
best to offer a few definitions in order 
that we might have a firm grasp of our 
fundamentals, and therefore, very prop- 
erly, I start with a definition of my 
subject. 

“Business is the pursuit of any legiti- 
mate object for profit. 

“Insurance is a scientific method of 
distributing risks. 

“Business insurance is therefore a 
scientific method of distributing risks 
involved in the pursuit of ary legiti- 
mate object for profit. 

“Notice, gentlemen, the definition of 
the word ‘business’ introduces the word 
‘pursuit’—it presupposes ‘action.’ 

“What is your conception of busi- 
ness? Is it factories, offices, buildings, 
machines—or men? 

“T tell you and you know it is live— 
red-blooded — forehanded men — men 
who do things. 

“Notice next, gentlemen, the defini- 
tion of business introduces profit: 
Would we have business without prof- 
its? Perhaps some of us have had 
such experiences to our sorrow, but 
dealing with the subject from the broad 
standpoint—would there be business if 
it were not for profits? No—undoubt- 
edly no. 

“What are men? 

“From the standpoint of your busi- 
ness—men are the producers of profits. 

“Your offices, your factories, your 
machines, will earn no profits by them- 
selves—they are the mere means to an 
end—they are the means by which men 
make profits. 

“What are profits? 

“You tell me at once, the difference 
between cost and selling price. And 
right here, I want to make my first 
point—what is cost? 

“You tell me it includes price of raw 
material—manufacturing cost—selling 
expense—overhead charges—and depre- 


ciation. 
“Good—depreciation of what? Build- 
ings, machines, wastes, etc. 


“Fine—but what of that greatest of 
all energizers—man? 

“Ig he not from a business standpoint 
a machine—a machine of brain power. 
Will he not wear out? Is his life not 
a store of energy wpon which he is daily 
drawing drafts cashable in profits? 
Surely. 

“Then from the standpoint of profits, 
the great essence of business, should 
there not be a sinking fund created 
t> cover the loss of brain power—man? 

“And how better created than by a 
fund which will immediately produce 
in profits, the loss suffered by the 
breakage or wearing out—death or re- 
tirement—of man? 

“So much for iprofits—now let’s ex- 
amine our trial balance. Assets, on 
one side, liabilities on the other—equal 
to each other? 

“But are they? 
makes them. 

“Sold for money—will the assets suf- 
fer a depreciation? Undoubtedly yes. 
But—with man, the directing and driv- 
ing force—they will not only pay out 
dollar for dollar, but show profits. 

“Gentlemen, why is it, that so many 
business houses fail with the death of 
the controlling brain power? Is it not 
that the products were sold for less 
than cost—that no proper depreciation 
for the brain power was allowed? Why 
is it that so many so-called successful 
business men’s estates are found bank- 


Yes—provided man 


rupt at death? Is it not that the great- 
est asset of all—brain power—was not 
protected for the business? 

“The great problem then to-day con- 
fronting every business is how to con- 
serve the value and profit producing 
power of brains. 

Departments Interdependent. 

“Every business has four separate 
and distinct departments—executive, 
financial, manufacturing and distribut- 
ing. 

“In the smaller business all of these 
departments may be combined in one 
man, but in the larger businesses they 
are generally represented by separate 
and distinct personalities. Each one of 
these departments is interdependent of 
the other. The success or failure of 
any one of them means the correspond- 
ing success or failure of the business 
as a whole. Therefore, it becomes the 
part of the prudent business man first 
oi all, to protect his organization, and 
then to protect that organization 
against destruction or dissolution by 
the untimely death of any one of the 
members upon whom the success of the 
business depends. 

“Partners in ‘business should realize 
that business insurance for the benefit 
oi the firm on the lives of themselves 
is a wise and reasonable precaution. | 
One partner may possess the technical 
knowledge upon which the success of 
the firm depends, while the credit which 
is enjoyed and is so necessary may be 
extended because of the financial stand- 
ing of another partner. The death of 
either would seriously cripple the busi- | 
ness, but this would be avoided if the 
deceased partner left an adequate 
amount of life insurance payable to 
the firm. The surviving partner’s share 
of this money could then be used by 
them to purchase the interest of the de- 
ceased partner. These additional 
funds, too, would insure the credit 
needed for the further conduct of the 
business. 

An Example. 

“Witness the case of George D. Bar- 
nard & Co., of St. Louis. Back in 1870 
three young salesmen for another house 
gave up their jobs and opened up for 
themselves. The firm was called Van 
Beck, Barnard & Tinsley. To be as 
safe as possible, each partner was in- 
sured by the firm. 

“In scarcely five years, John Tinsley | 
died, but the insurance enabled his part- 
ners to buy out his interest from the 
heirs and to continue. 

“Shortly after this, George Van Beck 
died, and after the surviving partner, 
George D. Barnard, had taken care of 
Van Beck’s interest, the new firm of 
George D. Barnard & Co. was formed, 
and its growth attests to the wisdom of 
these three young salesmen in provid- 
ing against the loss of brain power. 

Protect Earning Powers. 

“Time and again the interests of 
large businesses have suffered severely 
because of the death of a partner. Cap- 
ital without brains will not bring suc- 
cess. At the head of every successful 
business there is a man or there are 
men whose brains have made and are 
making that business what it is. Their 
ability is generally equal to the value 
of the company’s capital. Business suc- 
cess is the result of a proper combina- 
tion of capital and brains. The lives of 
such men are an asset to the company 
and as such should be adequately in- 
sured. 


Strengthens Credit. 

“The, president of the Bradstreet 
Company has said that it is practically 
beyond doubt that the ‘taking out of | 
business insurance strengthens the | 
credit of the firm adopting it, and the | 
increased confidence it establishes is | 
recognized and reflected through our | 
reports.’ Here with me is a statement 
of a prominent eastern house made to | 





a commercial paper firm, and in turn 
furnished by the commercial paper firm 
to its customers when they purchase 
the paper of this house. It shows assets 
of over $2,000,000—profit and loss of 
over $650,000 and then in addition there 
is this statement, ‘As further resource, 
we hold policies on the life of J. J. Al- 
bright, amounting to $375,000 payable to 
the company.’ 


Forms Cash Asset. 

“And again, such insurance also 
forms a readily convertible cash asset, 
for use in times of financial depression 
or other emergency. The cash loan 
values of such contracts are of the 
greatest importance, since they are 
available at a time when other facilities 
for credit may be strained. In 1907, a 
very prominent St. Louis house which 
was running close to the wind, was 
strained to a breaking point—they could 
not raise money to meet their payroll 
—but business insurance showed the 
way out. This is an actual case, but the 
name is withheld for obvious reasons. 
That firm is still in business today. 


Cannot Replace Personality. 

“No one will deny the needs of fire 
insurance to protect the intrinsic assets 
of any business against the ravages of 
fire, yet how many men can appreciate 
and do appreciate the value of the per- 


sonality which cannot be replaced like 
the building can which has been burned 
down. 

“When San Francisco burned, one of 
the largest fire insurance companies in 
Chicago was forced into the hands of 
a receiver. The announcement was 
made late Saturday afternoon, and as 
a result fire insurance offices in Chicago 
and other parts of the country were 
compelled to keep open on Sunday in 
order to accommodate men who couldn’t 
wait until Monday to reinsure their 
buildings which through the suspension 
of this company were left partially or 
wholly unprotected. 

“Isn’t it strange that some of these 
men who were frightened by the 
thought that a blaze might destroy 
their uninsured property during the 
night, will let days, weeks, and even 
months and years pass Without covering 
their lives with needed policies—thus 
protecting their businesses from loss of 
brain power. Fire is improbable— 
death is certain. 

Some Objections. 

“Some men object to such insurance 
on the ground that the younger man 
is paying the premium for older men’s 
insurance. He may be, but the risk is 
greater and correspondingly the younger 
man’s chances for reaping the benefit 

(Continued on page 9.) 








nity. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The 64th statement shows strong gains in new and out- 
standing insurance, in income, in assets and in surplus, an in- 
interest rate of 5.10 per cent., a mortality experience of 
58.12 per cent. and increased dividends set aside for pay- 
ment to policyholders in 1914. Age, strength, mutuality, 
low net costs, the best policies and a scientific and equitable 
practice have made the National Life most attractive to the 
best agents—a solid business, securing permanent opportu- 


Address EDWARD D. FIELD, Superintendent 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 








all members. 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND, purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, con- 
taining PENN MUTUAL VALUES, make an INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS 
is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of interests of 





THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 








Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


By the State of Texas, July 2, 1912 


“The affairs of the Company are most ably managed, and 
all its records are in excellent shape. 

“The treatment of policy-holders has been fair and equitable 
and claims have been promptly paid. Evidences are not lacking 
that the Company enjoys the confidence of the insuring public, 
a confidence apparently well deserved.” 
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The Texas Life Insurance Company 
OF WACO, TEXAS 


Is the pioneer life insurance company of 


ATTRACTIVE POLICIES and LIBERAL CONTRACTS 


the Southwest 
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LIFE INSURANCE BSTATE 


VALUE COMPARED WITH OTHERS. 








Revealed in Probate Court History— 
Provides Perfect Protection—Con- 
crete Evidence Presented. 





Be, the, cuament: tasue at Se te 
published by the Mut Benefi ‘e 
Insurance Co. William H. ~ 


repared a most interesting 
Pier the heading of “The Estate” in 


estates. Im order to be worthy of such 
confidence it is essential that life in- 
surance men have knowledge of much 
more than rates and policy values. 
Since it is true that a life insurance 
policy creates an immediate estate, 
some knowledge of the way in which 
estates may be left is very desirable. 
It is remarkable how few men know 
the laws of their own State regarding 
descent and distribution affecting 
estates. 
Descent and Distribution. 

The laws in the several States vary 
considerably on this question of descent 
and distribution. Under an insurance 
policy an estate may be left to any 
one having an insurable interest in the 
life of the insured. The estate passes 
directly to the named beneficiary at 
the death of the insured by contract 
and not by inheritance, with the fol- 
lowing a@vantages: 

(1) It does not require the inter- 
vention of the courts with attendant 
delays and costs. 

(2) It cannot be contested by other 
heirs. 

In the case of a will it may be con- 
ested or a construction by the court 
may be asked. Either action would 
entail expense, inconvenience and de- 
lay, and possibly defeat the insured’s 
wishes. 

Probate Court Lesson. 

Continuing Mr. Tennyson cites from 
a paper prepared and read by Special 
Agent H. H. McPherson at a recent 
leeting of the Mutual Benefit Agents 
in Denver which bore the title of 
“Lessons From a Probate Court” in 
which Mr. McPherson said: 

Each of us will some day finish the 
record of his life in the Probate Court. 
There he who runs may read the final 
story of our financial failure or suc- 
cess. He called attention to the deaths 
of David Moffatt, Wolfe Londoner, Hugh 
Butler and Frederick Siegel; each were 
reputed to be wealthy men. The Pro- 
bate Court record however presented 
a different story; of the four big men 
mentioned only two left much of value, 
and the size of their estates was not 
within hailing distance of one-half of 
th wealth they were reputed to have. 

Two Pictures. 

Mr. Londoner kad died without 
leaving a will. His wife was appoi-ted 
Administratrix. For an entire year 
after his death she was in Court most 
of the time petitioning the Court for 
leave to get $600 a month to live on; 
for leave to borrow money at 7 per 
cent. with which to pay the Inheritance 
Tax; and for leave to pay her 
daughters their allowance. Her law- 
yers and other fees totaled nearly $14,- 
000, and then her troubles as a busi- 
hess woman were just beginning. 

What a contrast to her four children 
receiping each month for their $110 
paid them from life insurance taken 
out by Mr. Londoner in their behalf, 
to provide an income upon which they 
could absolutely depend throughout 
their natural life and which they could 
not lose through unwise speculations. 
At the same time that he purchased 
this insurance for his children he 
wanted to provide for his wife in the 
same manner but she did not want 


to count on the death of her husband 
and objected to his insuring himself 
in her behalf. 

Value of a Will. 

Frederick Siegel left a _ carefully 
drawn perfectly legal will—but during 
his lifetime he had done things as an 
honorable business man and it never 

to him that his will could be 
held null and void simply because he 
didn’t sign it in the presence of both 
witnesses, and each of them sign it 
in the presence of the other. Yet such 
was the case. The will was broken. 
All his carefully planned distribution of 
hig estate was declared void. 

Mr. McPherson recalled how Win- 
field Scott Straton, a multi-millionaire, 
had died leaving a will creating a 
trusteeship in the hands of three of 
his trusted friends who were to de- 
vote his wealth to charitable purposes 
in the main, and how, even years after 
his death nothing has been done in 
connection with it. 

Legality of Will. 

A life insurance policy and the sup- 
plemental agreement thereto, on the 
other hand, are contracts. A contract 
is interpreted according to the laws 
of the State in which it is delivered. 
A will, when one is made, takes effect 
according to the laws of the State in 
which the testatom had his domicile 
at the time of death. A man may 
draw a perfectly valid will in Ken- 
tucky, for instance, and may move to 
seme other State in which his will 
would be of no value because of the 
difference in laws. In New Jersey a 
will is valid if witnessed by two per- 
sons. In some States, however, it is 
necessary that the will be witnessed 
by three persons. By moving from 
New Jersey to another State where 
the law differed in this slight particu- 
lar, a man might render an otherwise 
perfectly good will void. 

If a man dies intestate, the laws of 
the State of his domicile govern in 
the distribution of his estate. This is 
a very important point in a country 
like the United States where we are 
dealing with forty-eight distinct stat- 
utes relative to estates and inheritance 
and where men frequently move from 
one State to another State. 

Insurance 100 Per Cent. Efficient. 

What a man really wishes to do when 
he takes life insurance is to replace a 
pertion of his income to his family 
after his death. If during his lifetime 
he figures out the applicaion of his 
life insurance to cover the needs o1 
his family with iv per cent. efficiency 
he won’t have to work so hard or so 
long because he won’t have to accumu- 
late so large an estate. We read of 
men dying in the harness; the reason 
for this is they are afraid that their 
estate will be poorly administrated and 
therefore kill themselves trying to get 


30 large an estate that it can’t all be 


wasted. 
His Own Executor. 

A man like Wolfe Londoner at age 
5&, worth three or four hundred thou- 
sand dollars is proof against life in- 
surance arguments for protection. The 
thing that interests him is how to dis- 
pose of his wealth in a 100 per cent. 
efficient manner, he knows he cannot 
take it with him and he has seen wills 
broken, dying wishes disregarded, care- 
fully husbanded wealth dissipated by 
every conceivable means. By creating 
a trust fund in a reliable insurance 
company he is taking the cheapest 
and most reliable method of doing as 
he thinks best with his estate. Ten, 
twenty, thirty, forty or fifty years after 
his death Wolfe Londoner stands as 
his own executor handing a check of 
$110 each month to each of his children. 





EDUCATIONAL BOOKLETS. 

From Insurance Press The Wastern 
Underwriter has received five educa- 
tional booklets in connection with life 
insurance solicitation, bearing the 
tities, “Collecting and Excess Arrears,” 
‘How to make forty dollars a week 
on a Debit,” “Canvassing,” “Life Insur- 
ance Explained” and “Personality” 
from the pen of Stephen A. Gillis. The 
first three sell for 25c. each, and the 
last two for 35c. each. 








John L. Davis, Medical Director Amic- 
able Life of Waco, Writes on 
Subject. 





In a letter to the medical examiners 
of that company John L. Davis, Medi- 
cal Director of the Amicable Life of 
Waco, Texas, writes of the man mak- 
ing examinations as follows: 

Undoubtedly the best examiner is he 
who makes the clearest pen picture of 
the applicant accurately showing his 
present condition, past record and 
family history. 

Great pictures all have something 
beyond the mere mechanical lines and 
colors, lights and shadows; an inde- 
finable touch which may be called the 
“soul of the picture.” 

Your insurance picture in the same 
way shows the man’s physical propor- 
tions, scars of old disease, hereditary 
Warps and inclinations; but permeating 
these physical attributes there should 
be depicted the spirit of the real man, 
revealing his temperament, disposition, 
impulses and tendencies in life. For 
these intangible factors as much as 
physical frame work affect longevity. 

Medical men know the vast difference 
in life expectancy between the man ani- 
mated with a spirit of industry, thrift, 
self sacrifice and contentment, and him 
whose natural inclinations are toward 
recklessness, intemperance, gluttony 
and selfishness. 

These features of the picture consti- 
tute the essence of “moral hazard” in 
insurance and are vital in the logical 
selection of risks. 

The physician better than anyone else 
is able to give this information because 
of his personal acquaintance with the 
man, his trained judgment and natural 
habit of reflection, and because his daily 
practice compels him to take cognizance 
of these very features. 





T. H. Stephenson has re-entered the 
life insurance business, as Supervisor 
of Agents for the Southland Life of 
Dallas, Texas, after having ‘been en- 
gaged in another line during the past 
two and one-half years. It will be re- 
called that Mr. Stephenson was asso- 


ciated with the Southland Life in the | 


same capacity for the first two years 
of its existence, and the management of 


the company are very much delighted | 


to again have him with them in the 
above mentioned capacity. 
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(Copyright 1915) 
By EDWARD W. HILLWEG, Director of Agents 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. 
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“Are insurance agents born or made?” 
asked Jones. 

“Born, of course; no one would be fool- 
ish enough to make one,” was the reply. 

However, life insurance companies, 
correspondence schools and universities 
are “making” life insurance salesmen, 
but although no occupation, profession, 
or calling offers better returns for in- 
telligent, persistent, honest and produc- 
tive work, the available supply of 
trained, capable men is far short of the 
demand. 

The work is healthful, instructive, in- 
teresting, and in addition to the finan- 
cial returns, immediate and future, the 
benefits to humanity cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. 

The agent of a life insurance com- 
pany who cannot cite many instances of 
tearful but thankful widows provided 
for, of children educated, of aged or in- 
firm persons living peacefully and hap- 
pily on the proceeds of life, endowment 
or annuity policies, is an exception. 

An agent’s emoluments depend en- 
tirely upon results obtained, insurance 
sold, delivered and settled for. Any- 
thing tending to increase his efficiency 
therefore increases his income and the 
good which he can accomplish. A new 
thought, idea, plan or system may be 
of value to him. If in this article any 
agent should find something of value or 
benefit, the writer will feel amply re- 
paid for his efforts. 

In General. 

Life insurance can be sold only by 
personal solicitation and contact. The 
exceptions are so rare as to be practi- 
eally nil. Advertisements, literature 
and correspondence are aids to writing 
business, but as the persons who read 
such matter are few and those who are 
interested thereby still fewer, the per 
cent. of business written as a result and 
without personal solicitation is about 
one in one hundred thousand persons 
actually reached, making that method 
of securing business practically pro- 
hibitive. 

The successful life insurance sales- 
man—the man who delivers the goods— 
is the one who feels that he is well 
equipped when he has a rate book, a 
sample policy, a liberal supply of ap- 
plication blanks, and a fountain pen, 
filled. Hs is the man who, if he has 
local or sub-agents, does not depend 
upon them to bring the business to him, 
but goes to them and gets it at the point 
of his pen. The local or sub-agent who 
succeeds is the man who does not de- 
pend upon or wait for the assistance of 
the general or State agent, but works 
hard, continuously and _ intelligently, 
and, as a result, secures business. 

The farmer, to secure the grain, must 
thresh a lot of straw. So the insurance 
salesman must interview a certain per 
cent. of prospects to secure applica- 
tions. 

It should be the aim and constant en- 
deavor of every salesman to have full 
knowledge of and implicit confidence in 
the goods he sells and the company he 
represents, and to present both in the 
best, most convincing and tempting 
manner possible, in the fewest and 
plainest words, making allowance for 
the facts that few people understand 
life insurance, that phrases and ex- 
pressions common to insurance men are 
often without meaning to the average 
prospect. 

In as few words as possible, explain 
the difference between old line and as- 
sessment insurance, showing the safety 
of the former and the weakness of the 
latter. Speak well of all old line insur- 
ance, as is its due; avoid controversies 
and competition with agents of other 
companies, if possible, but when un- 
avoidable, fight, and fight hard if need 
be, to win. Take the broad stand that 
all old line companies are safe, but that 


some, especially yours, is better than 
others, bringing out forcibly its strong 
features. 

When soliciting a prospect, do so with 
the firm determination to secure his ap- 
plication, if possible at the first inter- 
view, as you may never again have so 
favorable an opportunity to present 
your proposition, a later interview be- 
ing largely a review of the former, and, 
if in the first you have created an in- 
terest and desire for life insurance, the 
prospect will very likely inquire of other 
agents in regard to rates, contracts and 
company, thus placing you in direct 
competition, resulting in joint debates, 
delays and the possible loss of your 
prospect. Bear in mind that few per- 
sons really want life insurance, as is 
evidenced by the fact that not one in 
a million will of his own initiative call 
on a company or an agent and ask to be 
written. The prime object and duty of 
the agent is, therefore, to create a de- 
mand and then fill the order. No man 
will buy life insurance from purely phil- 
anthropic motives. He will not buy un- 
less convinced that the result will di- 
rectly prove beneficial to himself or 
those dependent upon him. He is usu- 
ally indifferent, or, if mildly interested, 
there may be lack of knowledge of life 
insurance or doubts in regard to con- 
tract or company. The successful sales- 
man will discover and without inquiry 
so present his proposition as to remove 
one by one, the obstacles and having 
done so, will present his application for 
signature and at the same time secure 
a settlement. 

“You can learn more about salesman- 
ship in a day by actual selling in ac- 
cordance with scientific principles, than 
in a year’s study of haphazard methods.” 

To be successful, the agent should 
carefully and earnestly study self first. 

Personality. 

Personality is that which character- 
izes a person. 

Some persons, although favored in ap- 
pearance, manner, dress and education, 
fail to make good; while some, de- 
formed, uncouth in appearance and un- 
educated, are successful. Personality 
is made up of form, feature, voice, man- 
ner, habits, expression and dress. Im- 
provement in any of these increases 
one’s personality. Personal appearance 
is a great factor in writing business; 
cleanliness in every way, good taste in 
dress, but, above all, pure breath, clean 
language, a pleasant smile, cheerful 
greetings and an honest, hearty hand- 
clasp. 

Ask your best friend to “take stock” 
of you, and, without fear or favor, point 
our your weak and bad, as well as your 
strong and good, points. Then profit by 
the information. 

Many prospects interviewed have 
failed to make application on account of 
unfavorable impressions made by the 
salesmen. A cigar, cigarette, pipe or 
chew of tobacco in the mouth, the odor 
of liquor on the breath, hat on head 
while in an office or home, soiled linen 
or unshaven face of a salesman, are 
offensive to many people. 

Not only follow the advice, “Man, 
know thyself,” but, knowing, profit by 
the knowledge. Eliminate the things 
that are detrimental and develop those 
that are good and beneficial. 

Knowledge. 

Knowledge is power. Carefully study 
your rate book, sample policies, and 
all other company literature until you 
are thoroughly familiar with every de- 
tail of the contracts which you are 
selling and the company which you 
represent. If in doubt, do not hesi- 
tate to ask questions. A_ general 
knowledge of other companies, their 
rates, contracts, kind, whether stock 
or mutual, old line or assessment, is 
desirable but not absolutely necessary, 


as that information can readily be ob- 
tained if needed, but a full knowledge 
of your own goods is absolutely neces- 
sary, aS you cannot hope or expect to sell 
a man a contract which you do not 
fully understand or cannot intelligently 
explain. 

A knowledge of your prospect is aiso 
desirable—his condition, physical and 
financial, habits and amusements, 
church or lodge affiliations, etc. When 
working in the country, towns or small- 
er cities, much time and labor can be 
saved and a list of prospects obtained 
by asking a banker or business man 
to give you the names of persons who 
are responsible and able to carry in- 
surance. Then ask the examiner to check 
the list, striking out those who are 
undesirable from a physical standpoint. 
It is a waste of time, energy, and 
money to solicit persons who cannot 
pass an acceptable medical examina- 
tion or who are financially unable to 
pay premiums, if accepted. 

The lack of knowledge of the needs 
of the applicant or the form of a policy 
recommended has been the cause of 
many failures to secure business. 

Confidence. 

Self-assurance: Belief in a person 
or thing. Having done all in your pow- 
er to improve your personality and in- 
crease your knowledge, the next and 
one of the most important factors in 
salesmanship is confidence. To inspire 
confidence in others, you must have 
confidence in yourself, self-assurance. 
Be sure that you are competent and 
qualified to properly present your prop- 
osition to anyone, be he rich or poor, 
educated or illiterate. Remember that 
some may have more gray matter or 
money or occupy higher positions than 
others, but that all are human and in 
your class. 

Confidence removes hesitancy and 
fear, begets confideace and enthusiasm. 
Decide to succeed; to equal if not 
excel the record of successful men. 
Set your mark hign and work up to it. 

You must also have full confidence 
in the company you represent, in the 
contracts which you sell. If you have 
not, make a full and careful investi- 
gation of the company and its con- 
tracts and remove all doubts. Ap- 
proach your prospect in a confident 
manner, determined to secure his ap- 
plication if it can be secured by any- 
one. Inspire your prospect with confi- 
dence in yourself, your company and 
your contracts. Repeat to yourself, “l 
can accomplish what others have. I 
will secure the business now, if it can 
be written. I will succeed.” 

Approach. 

Much depends upon the first impres- 
sion made on the prospect. Unless 
you are positive that your manner of 
approach is good, practice on your best 
friend. Don’t approach a_ prospect 
who at the time is busily engaged or 
conversing with others. In entering 
an office or house, remove your hat, 
approach the prospect in a confident, 
unhesitating manner, with a smile— 
not a grin or a leer—on your face 
(consult your mirror and, if necessary, 
practise until the result is satisfactory). 
In most cases it is proper and advis- 
able to clasp or shake hands. Let your 
clasp be firm, honest, not too long, but 
long enough to form an opinion of the 
man whose hand you clasp. A loose, 
cold or clammy clasp usually denotes 
little interest, hypocrisy or a change- 
able mind. A firm, quick clasp may 
also signify little interest, but usually 
denotes a mind quick to form and 
slow to change opinions and impres- 
sions. Introduce yourself by asking 
your prospect’s name, then mention 
your own, but do not state your busi- 
ness. You might open with a short 
remark in regard to the weather, crop 
conditions or some current event, 
quickly followed by a statement that 
you wish to present a business propo- 
sition that you believe will interest 
him, and ask if he will grant you 
ten or fifteen minutes’ time in which 
to present it. Endeavor to secure per- 
mission to at once proceed, but if the 
prospect is busy or shows a decided 
inclination to refuse, ask him to set 
the time and place when you can have 


his undivided attention. When given, 
niake a note of it in his presence, When 
next you call you will be doing so at 
his invitation. 

An introduction to the prospect by'a 
mutual friend, or, in lieu thereof, a 
letter from a friend, banker or promi- 
nent business man, often proves ‘ot 
great value. If compelled to reach the 
prospect by sending in a card, use a 
personal card, one which does not state 
your business, or, in lieu thereof, your 
name written on a slip of paper; and, 
if requested to state the nature of 
your business, state that it is of a semi-. 
private nature and will require a few 
minutes’ time to intelligently explain. 

Do not have in sight a fountain pen, 
pencil, pocket book or literature. To 
do so may put your prospect on the 
defensive. You would not attempt to 
catch a horse in a pasture by holding 
a halter in plain sight. 

It is also unwise to wear in sight a 
pin, button or. charm of an order, so- 
ciety or political party. Many men 
are opposed to secret societies, and 
many more have been declined admis- 
sion. Political parties are nearly equal 
as to numbers. You cannot afford to 
take chances of not securing the ap. 
plications of men who may entertain 
beliefs different from yours in regard 
to religion, politics or societies. 

Avoid the discussion of politics and 
religion. You are a salesman, not a 
clergyman or a politician. Take a leaf 
out of their book; push your own 
business as insistently as they do theirs, 

Interview. 

A successful interview is made up of 
confidence establisked, desire created, 
suggestion and clesing. Except when 
presenting joint life or endowment, 
partnership, insurance to protect a 
mortgage or on the life of a minor 
child, the interview should be private. 
Exceptions to this rule are rare. 

It is helpful to open and continue 
the conversation along lines to which 
the prospect will involuntarily reply 
in the affirmative, either in words or 
nods. It will make it more difficult for 
him to change to the negative and say 
“No” when you have shown him where 
to write his name Continued agree- 
ment is more profitable and satisrac- 
tory than argument. 

“Believe me when I tell you that 
thrift of time will repay you in after 
life with a usury of profit beyond most 
sanguine dreams, and that the waste 
ot it will make you dwindle, alike in 
intellectual and moral stature, beyond 
your darkest reckonings.”—W. E. 
Gladstone. 

Use plain language and as little of 
it as is necessary to close the trans- 
action. The description of the creation 
of the world contains less than six 
hundred words. 

Do not enter into the actuarial fea- 
tures of the contract, nor make com- 
parisons or estimates, but confine your 
talk to safety, desirability and plan 
of contract, unless drawn into com- 
petition; then show the strong points 
of your contracts and company. 

To create confidence it will be help- 
ful to call attention to the fact that 
all old line companies are safe; that 
there has been no failure of an old 
line life insurance company in the 
United States since 1887—quoting In- 
surance Commissioner Preus of Mun- 
nesota: “Since i887 no policyholder 
in the United States has sustained a 
loss through the insolvency of a level 
premium life insurance company.” 

Either through your knowledge ol 
the applicant and his needs or by in- 
quiry, present the plan of insurance 
best adapted to his case. Outline brief- 
ly the provisions, conditions and guar- 
anties of the contract, using a sample 
policy. Unless you are presenting a 
purely life and protection contract, 
avoid the term life insurance. Speak 
of it as a business proposition, creat- 
ing an estate, providing for the future 
of self or family. Avoid the use of 
the terms cost, payments or premiums. 
Deposit or laying aside, are preferable, 
and should be the last thing mentioned. 

A deposit made on an insurance con- 
tract is money saved, not spent. 

When satisfied that the prospect fully 
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understands the proposition, suggest 
the amount which you believe he could 
or should carry. It is well to suggest 
a safely large contract, as it is easier 
to reduce than to increase the amount. 
Care, observation and suggestion should 
pe exercised. Give the prospect an 
opportunity to express his views, ideas 
and opinions. This is the psychological 
moment in writing insurance. In most 
eases, he will say, “I cannot carry that 
*-“cannot carry any,” “have all 


much. 

the insurance I need,” “will talk to 
my wife (or other person) in regard 
to it.” “will think it over,” or “it is 
not the kind of policy I want.” This 
will give an opportunity to correctly 
size up the situation and, if deemed 


advisable, to suggest some other form 
of contract for his consideration. 
Closing. 

To be a successful closer is the aim 
of every life insurance salesman. Too 
often little attention is given to per- 
sonality, knowledge, confidence, ap- 
proach, interview, and _ suggestion, 
which are the foundation stones of the 
structure, closing, and too much de- 
pendence placed on luck, talk, schemes 
and strategy. 

The man who has acquired knowledge 
not only of life insurance but of 
humanity, will be prepared tc intelli- 
gently meet and answer any or all of 
the reasons, excuses or objections pre- 
sented by the applicant. 

The unsuccessful closer should care- 
fully study his methods to find weak- 
nesses, and then strive to improve. 
Do not let failure follow failure. Fail- 
ure to close may be due to one or 
more causes, namely: A, self; B, class 
of persons solicited; C, lack of con- 
centration; D, weakness in suggestion, 
E, failure to recognize the crucial 
moment; F, non-persistency. 

As stated in “Interview,” have your 
prospect alone and not otherwise en- 
gaged. If possible, prevent interrup- 
tion. Be seated by the side of and 
partly facing the prospect, not on the 
opposite side of a table or desk. You 
are then nearer your prospect and in 
better position to illustrate with pen 
and literature. You can more readily 
secure and hold his attention. Have 
an application blank on the desk or 
in your hand with other papers, not 
exposed, but ready for instant use. 

Enthusiasm. 

Enthusiasm is contagious. Present 
your proposition briefly and enthusias- 
tically; show your prospect the value 
and necessity of your proposition; be 
cheerful (not gay), and by your man- 
ner and conversation imbue him with 
the idea that he and you are busy men, 
and now that the subject is up for dis- 
cussion, it were well to close it quickly 
and permanently. 

Concentrate, 

Talk life insurance only and the 
form of policy which you believe best 
adapted to his conditions. Impress 
that one subject only upon his mind. 


It is said that a horse can think of 
but one thing at a time. In that re- 
spect the majority of men resemble 


the horse. While his thoughts are up- 
on life insurance only, concentrate still 
more if possible. For illustration, say: 
“Mr. Jones, there are but three points 
to decide now. First, you agree that 
Old Line life insurance is safe and 
desirable, do you not? Second, you 
intend taking life insurance at some 
time, do you not? Third, the matter 
has been presented to you before and 


very fully now. You are 35 years of 
age; have had ample time to think 
the matter over; will never be in bet- 
ter position to decide than now. No 
one can decide this matter for you. 
It is up to you to do business and 
how is the accepted time. Let’s til 
in the application for $10,000.” 
Suggestion. 


If no reply is made, hesitate a mo- 
ment, look the prospect in the eye. 
and ask, “When were you born?” If 
he replies, fill in the date on the ap- 
Plication. Should he hesitate or make 
no reply, write his name on the appli- 
cation and if objection is made assure 
him that the value of the blank is 
trifling, it can be destroyed. But again 
Suggest the advisability of doing it 
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now. Don’t take “No” for an answer. 


Mention several reasons and facts 


and again endeavor to close by say- 
ing: “You could carry $10,000. Your 
income will increase with age, and 


you will always regret it if you were 
to make application for a less amount.” 
Should the prospect still hesitate, add, 
“If you believe that amount to be too 
large, I will close the application for 
$5,000. You can take care of that 
amount nicely now, and increase it 
later’; and then ask, “Do you wish 
to make your wife the beneficiary?” 
and prepare to write her name in the 
blank. The majority of applications 
are closed by suggestion. It is not 
only legitimate, but necessary to be- 
come a successful closer. The power 
of suggestion is. great. Professor 
Kahlenberg of the University of Wis- 
consin, in delivering a lecture on 
Anaesthetics to a class of three hun- 
dred under-graduates, described the ef- 
fects upon the human organism of the 
various drugs. Five of the students, 
all men, fainted and duplicated the 
symptoms described by the professor. 
Be prepared to answer all objections 
made by the prosvect, and after each, 
again suggest closing. Don’t take “No” 
for an answer; don’t give up. Emulate 
the bulldog. Don’t say “Sign your name 
here.” Rather hand him the pen with- 
out comment, and point to the proper 
place to sign, or. say, “Write 
full name here.” Having secured 


your | 
his | 





| 


signature, thank him and ask whether | 


he wishes to pay in cash or by check. 
A successful closer will secure a set- 
tlement with the application. Business 
has not been closed, 
settled for. Endeavor to secure cash, 
show the value of the building receipt, 
or as a last resort get some cash with 
a short time note payable upon the 
delivery of the policy. Unless: the set- 
tlement is secured, your prospect may 
be written by an agent of another com 
pany. He may change his mind or 
may refuse to be examined in order to 
avoid acceptance. Arrange to have 
him examined at once. If possible 
have the examiner call on him imme 
diately. If that cannot be done, then 
make an appointment with the under- 
standing that it will be kept. It is 
often desirable to give the prospect a 
written note to the examiner, stating 
the time and date of the examination. 

Having closed, do not reopen by talk- 
ing insurance. Seme remark may 
cause him to change his mind. Don’t 
forget to ask if his wife, members of 
the family or relatives should not fol- 
low his example, and ask that as a 
personal favor he give you the names 


of three or four friends who might 
be written. Then leave him, but do 
not quit work. Go at once to one of 


the parties whose names you have se- 
cured; tell him at whose request you 
have called and when you have reached 
the closing point. show the new pros- 
pect the application just signed by his 
friend and suggest a duplicate for him- 


self. Brains+Work-Success! 
BUSINESS INSURANCE. 
(Continued from page 6.) 

of the protection in future vears is 

greater. When the death of the older, 


xperienced heads of businesses occurs 
it is fraught with the gravest danger, 
especially should that death occur dur- 
ing an extension of business. a period 
of long lease, or increase of credit or 
building operations, or fulfillment of 
large contracts or during a period of 
financial stress. 

“As a matter of fact the need for 
business protection on the older heads 
is greater than on the younger, just 
a: the need of a reserve fund for rapidly 
depreciating assets is greater—they will 
have to be replaced sooner. 

Self Insurance Unreliable. 

“Some might think that a business 
should carry its own insurance either 
as an ordinary asset of the firm or as a 
bank deposit or as an investment in 
some form of bonds or other securities. 
If carried as an asset of the firm it 
would speedily become involved in the 
general assets and would not be avail- 
able when required. If carried in bank 





not sold, unless | 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
(Stock Company) 


Of the People 

The Company By the People 
For the People 

The Daily Average of the Company’s 

Business during 1913 was: 

Paid. 
7,895 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 
$1,676,339 per day in 
Issued and Revived. 


549 per day in Number of Claims 


New Insurance 


$286,288.02 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 

$164,025.94 per day in Increase of 
Assets. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








OLDEST - 
Southern 


Life 


Assets 
Liabilities 
Capital and Surplus. . 
Insurance in Force. ....... eens , 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization, 


ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
LARGES1 


Insurance 
Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1913: 


Is Paying its Policyholders nearly.......... 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


- STRONGEST 
Company 





76.46 
94,668,092.00 
14,138,137.61 

$1,250,000.00 annually 











If you can write Ordinary and Industrial business in 
an exceptional field, under a progressive live wire 
manager, who controls five offices, all making ex- 
ceptional records, and incidentally the greenbacks, 


address (in strict confidence to you), 


Box 75, Ironton, Ohio. 








there would be the continuous tempta- 


tion to use it for other purposes or th 


bank might fail, and if carried in the 
form of securities the securities might 
not be easily realized wpon when 


needed. 

“The chief objection to this, however, 
lies in the fact that you cannot set aside 
enough cash at the start to provide for 


ample protection. How can a reserve 
of from $650 to $900 a year, provide 
$25,000 in gold coin available im 
mediately at death? 


“Only by means of an insurance con- 
tract. This payment of a larger sum in 
consideration of a small premium is the 
essential element of the insurance con- 
tract which gives it the advantage over 
all other methods for protecting busi- 
ness along the lines we have been con- 
sidering. The inability of the average 
business to set aside a sufficient sum 
in cash all at once as a reserve against 
time of trouble is apparent to all. Yet 
the most ordinary business can pay a 
premium so as to have an ample fund 
in ready money available in case of 
death. 

Provides Safety. 
“With these thoughts let us examine 


carefully your hopes and ideals in busi- 
life. If examine them care 
fully you will probably find that your 
first wish in is for permanency 

you Want a business which will stand 
the test of time, likely your next wish 
would be for safety—a business to en- 
dure—to be above the vicissitudes, flue 
tuations and contingencies which arise 
when least expected. With these two 
Wishes gratified, you would probably 
next want profits. But the main prob- 
lem which literally haunts you is safety 


ness you 


business 


“Business insurance is the greatest 
o; all safeguards offered to-day. It dis 
tributes scientifically over a great num- 
ber of individuals and over a long period 


of years, the risk you take of losing, 
executive, financial, productive, or dis- 
tributive brains—the greatest asset of 


business.” 


all 
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The name Massachusetts is almost synonymous with that of life insurance. 
The history of that state is filled with accounts of advanced steps taken, from 
both legal and supervisory standpoints, of momentous importance to the busi- 
ness of life insurance in its beneficient mission to mankind. The state 
pioneered in matters life insurance-wise and has never ceased in its pursuit 
to throw around the business the greatest safeguards possible. 

Massachusetts is the home of the first life insurance company receiving 
a charter in this country, the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
in 1835. Since that time charters have been granted to the State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company in 1844; the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany in 1851; the Berkshire Life Insurance Company in 1851; the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company in 1862; the Boston Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company in 1891, and the Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
in 1902. 

Massachusetts was the first state in the Union to undertake a strict and 
rigid supervision of the life insurance business, which was commenced in 1858, 
and has continued unflinchingly down to the present time. 

Massachusetts in 1858 took the lead of all the states in the Union by com- 
pelling through legal enactment the valuation of life insurance policies, thus 
establishing a standard of solvency adequate to protect every life insurance 
company operating in that Commonwealth from even remote danger of in- 
solvency or failure. 

Massachusetts after having fixed for all time matters pertinent to the safe 
conduct of the business as far as the companies’ relations with the state, and 
the solvency of same, was concerned, turned an eye to the protection of the 
policyholders in their contract relations with the companies, and after mature 
deliberation enacted the first non-forfeiture law in America. Under the pro- 
visions of this law policyholders have ever since been guaranteed, when com- 
pelled for any reason to surrender their insurance, its proper value, either in 
cash, or in the shape of a paid-up policy. 

These two laws, enacted in the early days of life insurance in this country, 
guaranteed to the public the security and permanence of life insurance com- 
panies, and assured the policyholders that they would get the full benefit of 


all the premiums paid by them. 
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Massachusetts pioneering in insurance law statutes and departmenta] 
supervision has filtered out through the various states of the Union to such 
an extent that to-day the department is generally regarded as a model, and 
the policies of all legal reserve life insurance companies have incorporated ji 
their construction the salient features of permanence and protection fathered 
by that state, with the result, the management of the companies of that stat; 
have erected a monument for themselves and the institutions they represen 
in the confidence of the people throughout the nation, by the practice of square 
dealing and conservatism, which has been unquestioned for over half a century. 

Massachusetts life insurance legislation and supervision has been con- 
sistent from its conception, directed toward rendering its companies real 
public service corporations, and the growth of the companies testifies that 
those entrusted with managerial responsifilities have ever had before them 
the spirit of real service and practiced “safevy first.” 

With the trend of the times the policy contracts have been modernized, 
until to-day they are adaptable to all contingencies, from the standpoint of 
protection, known to the human and business families, each new feature being 
added only after a thorough study of its merits. 

The companies forming the subject of this article collected in premiums 
in 1913, $55,832,524; their total income was $70,978,109; the total death claims 
paid amounted to $16,186,569; the totai refunds to policyholders in the shape 
of dividends was $7,299,821; the total disbursements amounted to $45,982,654: 
the outstanding insurance in force totalled $3,711,449,882; the total assets were 
$319,767,015, and the surplus amounted to $23,974,220. 

The unique position occupied by Massachusetts in the life insurance world 
and the success of the life companies domiciled in that state under the rigid 
laws and supervision governing the business impels the query: Who is responsi- 
ble for the success attained? To answer that question The Eastern Under- 
writer gives its readers the following data showing the growth of the com- 
panies for thirty years in five-year periods, together with a biographical sketch 
and photograph of the men now at the helm guiding on to still greater success 
Massachusetts life insurance, which should prove of interest: 


HISTORY OF INCORPORATION AND TERRITORY DEVELOPED 


The New England Mutual Life Insurance Company was incorporated April 
1. 1835, began writing business Dec. 1, 1848, the company is purely mutual, the 
original guaranty fund of $100,000 provided at incorporation was redeemed 
in 1853. It is licensed to transact business in Alabama, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Georgia, Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iewa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 

* - * cad * 

The State Mutual Life Insurance Co. was incorporated March 16, 1844, be- 
gan writing business June 1, 1845, the company is purely mutual. It is licensed 
to transact business in Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Is!and, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont. 

* * * a ~« 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. was incorporated in May, 1851, 
egan writing business that same year, the company is purely mutual. The 
original guaranty fund of $100,000, provided at incorporation, being redeemed 
in 1867. It is licensed to transact business in Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 


Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wyo- 
ming. 
* * a * * 

The Berkshire Life Insurance Co. was incorporated in May, 1851, began writ- 
ing business that same year, the company is purely mutual. The original guar- 
arty fund of $25,500 provided at incorporation being redeemed in 1907. It is 
licensed to transact business in Connecticut, District of Columbia, Illinois. 
Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and Rhode Island. 

a * * * a 

The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. was incorporated April 23, 
1862, began writing business in December of that year, the company is purely 
mutual. It transacts both ordinary and industrial business. It is licensed to 
transact business in Connecticut, Districi of Columbia, Iowa Illinois, Indiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Hamp 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio Pennsvivania, Rhode Island. Vermont and 
West Virginia. 

oe ca * * a 

The Columbian National Life Insurance Co., was incorporated Sept. 11, 1902, 
began writing business that same year, It is a stock company and at incor- 
poration had $200.000 capital, this was increased to $1,090,000 in January, 
1906. It is licensed to transact business in Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Dist. of Columbia, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, . Michigan, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nevada, New Jersev. New York. No. Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF OFFICIALS 


Alfred Dwight Foster, president of the New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, was born at Worcester, Mass., April 27, 1852, was graduated from 
Harvard University in 1873, and from the law school of the Boston University 
in 1875. He practiced law at Boston and acted as counsel for the New England 
Mutual Life until] January, 1893, when he was elected vice-president. He was 
elected president in 1908. 

7 ” * ” ” 

Danie! F. Appel, vice-president and director of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, was born in Cumberland, Maryland, June 24, 1857. 
From 1875 to 1885 he was engaged in fire insurance work as local agent in 
Pennsylvania and field agent in the west. Was appointed Indiana general agent 
for the New England Mutual Life in March, 1885, superintendent of agencies 
in March, 1895, and was elected secretary in March, 1905. He was elected to 
his present position in 1908 

* ” ” ” * 

Glover S. Hastings, superintendent of agencies of the New England Mutual 

Life Insurance Company, was born in Colebrook, Litchfield county, Connecticut, 


March 2, 1864. He received a public school and business college education, 
and entered the employ of a manufacturing company in Waterbury as pay- 
master. Becoming thoroughly conversant of the possibilities of life insurance 
as a profession, he resigned in 1890 to become solicitor at Waterbury, Conn. 
On January 1, 1898, he entered the services of the New England Mutual Life 
as general agent for the company in Connecticut and Rhode Island, with head 
quarters at Providence. He was elected to his present position on June 3, 1908. 


* * * * * 


Frank T. Partridge, assistant secretary, New England Mutual Life Insur 
ance Company, was born in Malden, Mass., July 21, 1866, entered the services 
of the New England Mutual as clerk in 1884, was later identified with the 
company’s agency department as agency inspector and assistant superintendent 
of agencies, and was elected assistant secretary in 1914, 
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Burton H. Wright, president of the State Mutual Life Assurance Company, 
was born in Killingworth, Conn., January 12, 1859, and received his education in 
the public schools, graduating from the Clinton (Conn.) High School in 1878. 
He then became a clerk in the Clinton National Bank, and a year later, in 1879, 
entered the employ of the State Mutual. At that time the company had but 
ten millions of insurance in force, with assets of about two and three-quarter 
millions, and other than the officers he constituted the entire clerical force of 
the company. His energy and ability enabled him to keep pace with the com- 
pany’s growth, and in 1889 he was made its first cashier. In 1897 he was 
elected superintendent of agencies, and, eleven years later, secretary. As a 
member of the finance, agency and claim committees he has been of inestimable 
value to his associates; in fact, has risen step by step through sheer merit, and 
was elected president in January, 1910. He is fully conversant with the details 
of every phase of the business, and is regarded as an authority on insurance 
matters. 

* * * * af 

Col. A. George Bullock, vice-president and chairman of the Board of the 
State Mutual Life Assurance Company, was born in Enfield, Conn., June 2, 
1847, and received his education in the Highland Military Academy of Worces- 
er, Mass. ,and Harvard University. After his graduation from Harvard in 
1868, he was admitted to the bar and practiced law in Worcester until 1883, 
at which time he was elected president of the State Mutual. During his admin- 
istration the company grew in insurance in force from twelve to one hundred 
and thirty-two millions, and in assets from three to about thirty-five millions. 
In 1910 Col. Bullock declined re-election as president, after twenty-seven years 
of constructive and unselfish service to the best interests of the policyholders 
of the company, but notwithstanding his personal desire for relief from cares 
and responsibilities, he was persuaded through his loyalty to the company, to 
remain as vice-president and chairman of the board of directors, and to continue 
to give the service made invaluable by his long experience. 

oo * * * 7 

Edgar C. Fowler, superintendent of agencies of the State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company, was born in Hartford, Conn., April 16, 1873, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools of that city. In 1889 he entered the employ of the 
Hartford Life, worked his way through the different departments of the home 
office and in 1895 took up agency work as a solicitor. In 1899 he entered the 
service of the Connecticut General of Hartford, as Home Office special, and 
four years later was appointed general agent of western New York with head- 
quarters at Buffalo, where he built up a large agency, ranking second only to 
New York city. While in Buffalo he became interested in the Life Underwriters 
movement and was an ardent and consistent supporter of the local association, 
which he served officially in many capacities, including the executive com- 
mittee of five appointed to represent the life insurance agents before the Arm- 
strong committee. In November, 1908, Mr. Fowler was elected to his present 
position and has made good, as evinced by the fact that the new business pro- 
duction has doubled since he took charge of the agency operations of the 
company. 

* 7” * * * 

_ William W. McClénch, president of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, was born in Chicopee, Mass., April 6, 1854. He was educated 
in the public schools of his native town, and graduated from Tufts College in 
1875. His early vocation was that of a school teacher, which he left to practice 
law. As associate counsel for the Massachusetts Mutual Life he became con- 
nected with life insurance in 1893, and was made general counsel in 1898. He 
was elected a director of the company in 1899, second vice-president in 1905, 
and elevated to the presidency in 1908, succeeding John A. Hall. Mr. McClench, 
in addition to the valuable services rendered the Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
has taken an active interest in civic matters, being elected mayor of Chicopee 
in 1892, and president of the Springfield board of trade in 1903 and 1904. 

* a * * * 

William H. Sargeant, vice-president of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, was born in Springfield, Mass., October 5, 1868. He re- 
ceived a public school education and began his business career in the office 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life in 1884, serving in various capacities in the 
different departments. He was appointed inspector of agencies and risks in 
1900, elected assistant secretary in 1903, secretary in 1905, second vice-president 
in 1908, and vice-president in January, 1909. 

* * a * * 

Henry Loeb, second vice-president of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, was born in Albany, N. Y., in 1871. He came to the Home Office 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life in 1895. In 1909 he was elected assistant 
secretary of the company, and on April 22, 1914, he succeeded the late Oscar 
B. Ireland as second vice-president. 

- a ~ * * 

Joseph C. Behan, superintendent of agencies of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, was born in Albany, N. Y., March 21, 1873. He was 
educated in the public schools, and became connected with the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life in the agency department in 1895, later being appointed assistant 
superintendent of agents, and then superintendent of agents. 

* * * * * 


William D. Wyman, president of the Berkshire Life Insurance Company, 
was born at Hillsboro Bridge, N. H., April 24, 1859. His first occupation was 
that of a school teacher. In December, 1883, he began his life insurance career 
as a solicitor at Chicago for the Massachusetts Mutual Life. June 1, 1885, he 
was appointed one of the general agents of the company at Chicago. April 22, 
1889, he was appointed Illinois state manager for the Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company, and on October 31, 1908, was elected vice-president and treasurer. 
On January 20, 1911, ie was elected president and treasurer of the company. He 
was the president in 1892 and 1897 of the Chicago Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, and of the National Association of Life Underwriters for 1901-1902. 

* * * * + 

Winfield S. Weld, superintendent of agencies of the Berkshire Life Insur- 
ance Company, was born at Udina, Kane county, Illinois, March 25, 1859, re- 
moving to Elgin, IIL, in 1869. After completing his studies at the Eigin Acad- 
emy his business training began as stenographer for the J. I. Case Threshing 
Machine Company at Racine, Wis., which position he filled for three and a 
half years, when he removed to Chicago as private secretary to the general 
superintendent of the Central Union Telephone Company. Returning to Elgin 
he served as a part time agent for the Massachusetts Mutual Life, and in 1885 
entered the life insurance field as agent of that company, for Elgim-and vicinity, 
with William D. Wyman, general agent at Chicago. Mr. Weld’s services with 
the Bétkshire date from April 22, 1889, eleven yéars of which were spent in 
the field and ten years as cashier of the Illinois state agency at Chicago. In 
September, 1910, he was appointed superintendent of agencies of the Berk- 
shire, which position he now occupies. It is worthy of note that Mr. Wyman, 
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now president of the Berkshire, and Mr. Weld have been associated together 
for about thirty years. 
* + * * * 

Roland O. Lamb, president of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, was born at Beverly, Mass., December 20, 1850. He was educated 
in the public schools of his native town, and was for five years bookkeeper in 
a manufacturing house. In January, 1872, he entered the service of the Jolin 
Hancock Mutual Life as bookkeeper, and has remained with the company ever 
since. He was appointed chief clerk in March, 1889, and elected secretary in 
May, 1894. In May, 1895, he was elected second vice-president and director, 
and in February, 1900, was made vice-president. On June 21, 1909, he was 
elected to the presidency of the company, which position he now occupies. 

* * 7 7x * 


Colonel Arnold A. Rand, vice-president of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, was born in Boston, March 25, 1837. He was educated in 
private schools and in institutions in Europe. From 1855 to 1861 he was cashier 
of the banking house of Blake, Howe & Co. and Blake Brothers & Co. He 
served during the Civil War as captain of the First Massachusetts Cavalry and 
colonel of the Fourth Massachusetts Cavalry. After attending the law school 
of Boston University he was admitted to the Suffolk bar in 1872. He estab- 
lished a law practice, with special devotion to real estate and probate matters, 
and is the holder of large trust interests. Colonel Rand's service for the com- 
pany began with his election as a director on December 11, 1893. He was 
elected to be third vice-president February 15, 1898, second vice-president 
February 13, 1900, and first vice-president June 21, 1909. 

~ ca * ” * 


Edwin B. Holmes, second vice-president of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, was born at Nerth Abington, Mass., on January 3, 1853. 
He was educated in the public schools and at a business college, and is the 
senior member of the wholesale boot and shoe firm of Parker, Holmes & Co 
He has been president of the New England Shoe Wholesalers’ Association and 
of the National Wholesalers’ Association of the United States. Mr. Holmes 
was elected a director of the John Hancock Mutual Life on January 9, 1893, and 
was chosen to be third vice-president of the company on June 8, 1903, and 
second vice-president on June 21, 1909. 

” oa * * om 

Walton L. Crocker, third vice-president and secretary of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, was born at Plymouth, Nova Scotia, February 
8, 1868. He was educated in the public schools at Cambridge, Mass. He was 
first engaged in manufacturing and mercantile pursuits, afterward entering 
the service of the Boston & Albany Railroad. In 1891 he entered the service of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life as a bookkeeper. In January, 1895, he was made 
assistant secretary. In January, 1903, he was promoted to the secretaryship 
of the company. In 1909 he was elected a director of the company, and in 
February, 1912, its third vice-president. 

*” ” * * : 

Robert K. Eaton, superintendent of agents, John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, was born in Boston in 1867, attended the public schools 
and graduated from the Roxbury Latin School in 1886. He entered the service 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life in August, 1886, and was appointed Home 
Office inspector in 1896. Effective work in this capacity was rewarded by his 
promotion to be superintendent of agencies of the ordinary branch in June, 
1899, and in the midsummer of 1903 he was appointed superintendent of both 
the ordinary and weekly premium agency field. 

* * * > - 

Elbert H. Brock, assistant superintendent of agents, John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, was born at Fitzwilliam, N. H., on December 29, 1865 
After attending school he became a messenger boy for the Western Union a 
Fitchburg in 1882. The following year he was employed in a general country 
store, where he remained for a number of years. He entered the service of 
the John Hancock as a clerk at the Home Office on March 7, 1887, but his aetive 
spirit induced him to become an agent the next year. He did so well in that 
capacity that he was promoted to be an assistant superintendent in 1891, and 
again “made good.” On July 16, 1894, he was appointed superintendent of the 
Boston agency, and rolled up a remarkable record of production during the 
ten years he directed its affairs. He was appointed assistant superintendent 
of agencies August 1, 1908. 

* * * +. om 

Arthur E. Childs, president of the Columbian National Life Insurance Com 
pany, was born in Montreal, Canada, September 16, 1869. He was educated at 
McGill University, Montreal, taking the degree of B. S., later receiving the 
degree of M. S., at the Central Technical College, in London, receiving the 
diploma of an associate, and later on being made a fellow of the college. He 
has been engaged for over twenty years in the application of electricity to 
lighting, traction and power transmission. Mr. Childs is an officer and director 
in a number of electric light and power companies, and a member of several 
engineering societies along electrical and mechanical lines. He became a 
director of the Columbian National Life Insurance Company in 1907, and in 
February of that year he was elected vice-president, and in October he was 
elected president, which position he now holds. 

* > » = * 

William C. Johnson, vice-president and general manager of the Columbian 
National Life Insurance Company, was born at Sag Harbor, Long Island, Janu- 
ary 28, 1876. He received a common school education and entered the insur- 
ance business in New York in 1892. He was made, manager of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company for New York in-1901. During his connection 
with the Phoenix Mutual Life in New York Mr. Johnson was conspicuously 
occupied in the activities of the Life Underwriters’ Association in their protest 
against the restrictions of the Armstrong laws, and it was due largely to his 
strenuous work that substantial modification of same were secured before 
enactment. He is also well known as a writer on insurance and economic 
questions. Mr. Johnson was appointed to his present position with the 
Columbian National Life in 1911. He is also a director of the company 

a 7. * 7 > 

William H. Brown, secretary-treasurer of the Columbian National Life 
Insurance Company, was born in Northbridge, Mass., in 1869, and received his 
education in the public schools of Northbridge and Douglas. He became identi 
fied with the Massachusetts insurance department in 1896 as clerk, -but his 
talents and painstaking industry were such that he was soon advanced to the 
position of chief examiner, which he held until 1905, when he resigned to 
become the secretary of the Columbian National Life Insurance Company. In 
1906 Mr. Brown was elected treasurer, as well as secretary, of the company 
also, and in 1908 was made a member of the board of directors. 
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Table Showing Growth of Companies For Thirty Years In Five Year Periods 


(From Insurance History, Published by Spectator Co.) 








NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Dividends 




















Total Death Paid Total Outstanding 
Premiums Income Claims Policyholders Disbursements Insurance Assets Surplus 
1884 $2,003,657 $2,866,647 $1,075,320 $535,526 $2,582,751 $62,628,796 $17,026,978 $2,449,888 
1389 2,628,886 3,672,137 1,190,832 561,011 2,803,823 78,954,903 20,582,957 2,482,490 
1894 3,079,506 4,203,649 1,446,842 530,588 3,433,898 93,868,387 24,165,418 1,962,197 
1899 3,794,598 5,018,628 1,655,349 439,154 3,799,893 114,531,763 29,603,317 2,795,798 
1904 5,339,227 7,048,841 2,063,187 579,423 4,761,314 152,182,074 38,324,423 3,692,852 
1909 6,808,312 9,162,782 2,165,166 1,129,544 6,121,515 197,492,772 51,316,543 5,780,561 
1913 9,091,420 12,054,368 2,664,410 1,711,348 7,936,105 274,450,181 66,168,703 4,986,247 
yy ry... - Ay. 2) x y , 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Dividends 
‘Total Death Paid Total Outstanding 
Premiums Income Claims Policyholders Disbursements Insurance Assets Surplus 
1884 $572,130 $744,717 $167,744 $102,186 $489,640 $15,832,144 $3,549,301 $721,653 
1889 1,201,560 1,444,387 282,003 158,429 848,372 30,476,430 5,659,204 825,049 
1894 2,098,085 2,551,133 476,215 290,371 1,602,173 52,909,932 9,893,072 1,150,306 
1899 2,868,273 3,561,317 825,046 392,534 2,414,650 74,933,729 16,124,611 1,610,050 
1904 4,078,880 5,182,629 1,009,655 511,400 3,168,174 107,294,332 25,457,929 2,558,811 
1909 4,844,293 6,460,946 1,489,103 812,374 4,541,933 34,602,685 3,314,041 
1913 5,980,272 7,999,577 1,617,562 984,545 5,446,840 43,950,202 3,790,997 
Te) 1 EV INO a i y Ay T T ‘ ‘ d , 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Dividends 
Total Death Paid Total Outstanding 
Premiums Income Claims Policyholders Disbursements Insurance Assets Surplus 
1884 $1,048,929 $1,469,754 $339,778 $207,241 $1,137,909 $34,655,107 $7,535,244 $490,221 
1889 1,867,547 2,412,168 85,402 225,777 1,622,331 56,320,503 10,415,818 864,606 
1894 3,109,360 3,825,159 972,576 413,741 2,769,989 89,877,280 15,653,366 1,143,191 
1899 4,328,648 5,330,311 1,458,637 619,467 3,680,115 123,980,438 23,819,937 1,982,875 
1904 6,494,441 8,095,951 1,859,884 941,827 5,020,834 182,874,119 37,071,298 3,299,502 
1909 8,398,643 10,922,293 2,412,110 335,353 6,852,078 242,415,512 55,207,982 5,051,710 
1913 10,881,233 14,499,846 3,282,889 2,078,192 9,234,808 328,578,136 73,723,813 3,865 626 
. , ‘ Si .QKO = mt 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Dividends 
Total Death Paid Total Outstanding 
Premiums Income Claims Policyholders Disbursements Insurance Assets Surplus 
1884 $597,544 $785,795 $168,101 $89,882 $705,614 $15,010,306 $3,749,927 $454,268 
1889 902,358 1,102,999 224,638 101,077 846,086 25,054,963 4,393,249 525,700 
1894 1,455,372 1,763,138 377,419 205,930 1,294,908 38,159,229 6,430,146 642,326 
1899 1,913,570 2,303 884 577,922 270,985 1,686,339 50,105,388 9,374,118 797,781 
1904 2,424,998 3,054,960 599,852 340,344 2,033,518 62,904,722 13,784,253 1,041,459 
1909 2,336,116 3,332,729 904,313 309,938 2,403,278 64,877,270 18,140,377 1,487,245 
1913 2,587,094 3,601,186 890,518 348,397 2,534,565 74,204,344 21,827,069 1,895,686 








JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Dividends 











Total Death Paid Total Outstanding 
Premiums Income Claims Policyholders Disbursements Insurance Assets Surplus 
1884 $547,058 $684,066 $206,460 $44,659 $649,920 e$8 940,275 $2,624,923 $214,436 
8,928,099 
1889 1,616,585 1,799,543 596,510 62,671 1,535,946 e36,365,410 3,548,080 283,063 
9,514,238 
1894 3,862,056 4,190,075 1,213,607 89,684 3,318,588 e82,876,33! 6,673,255 564,653 
19,272,842 
1899 7,209,290 7,843,143 2,193,573 307,799 5,889,997 e€141,609,994 14,483,430 1,558,720 
50,963,594 
1904 13,622,349 14,941,657 3,971,330 797,400 10,644,247 €233,069,767 31,751,37 3,494,318 
123,103,396 
1909 19,542,735 22,269,644 5,547,851 1,664,344 14,512,556 e302,547,304 64,872,212 8,421,458 
220,807,561 
1913 25,237,030 30,102,591 7,356,161 2,125,006 19,055,359 e1,778,415,069 104,882,767 7,883,844 
1,038,089,393 
e—Industrial business. 
THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Dividends 
Total Death Paid Total Outstanding 
Premiums Income Claims Policyholders Disbursements Insurance Assets Surplus 
1904 $771,493 $934,097 $80,347 $.022 $461,976 $18,535,176 $1,069,086 $449,555 
b5,532,978 
1909 1,296,973 1,508,281 266,476 58,401 1,024,515 36,856,747 5,155,239 1,468,340 
1919 1,268,736 1,483,959 250,119 46,448 959,478 37,220,289 5,672,099 1,482,545 
1911 1,722,613 3,212,307 280,962 18,444 1,493,846 50,639,837 7,447,585 1,155,918 
1912 1,868,691 2,474,765 444,943 45,020 1,768,621 56,415,885 8,153,948 1,338,998 
1913 2,055,475 2,720,541 375,029 52,333 1,774,977 61,485,435 9,214,461 1,461,793 
b—Industrial business; re-insured in 1907. 
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WHO OWNS THE BUSINESS? 
This question of “Who owns the busi- 
confronts represen- 
tatives of various insurance companies. 
In the July issue of “The News-Letter,” 
an agency paper published by Charles 
T. Brockway, general agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company at Syracuse, N. Y., Mr. Brock- 
way takes this view: 

It happens frequently that some 
agent speaks of the insurance held 
by policyholders in his field as “my 
business.” 

The general agent not infre- 
quently speaks of the entire busi- 
ness of the general agency as “his 
business.” 

In a certain sense, and to a cer- 
tain extent, these expressions are 
not incorrect, and yet it is only in 
a very limited sense that they are 
correct. 

The business belongs to the Com- 


.o 


ness?” frequently 


pany. Agents come and agents go, 
but the company goes on forever. 


A life insurance contract made with 
an individual would have a very 
limited and uncertain value. The 
contract is a contract between the 
individual insured and the com- 
pany. It must be carried out by 
these two parties to the contract. 
Agents are useful—under present 
conditions, they may be said to be 
indispensable—but they are the rep- 
resentatives of the company, not 
the company, and it is, strictly 
speaking, just as incorrect for any 
of us to refer to the company’s 
business: as our personal business 
as it would be for the president of 
the company to refer to it as his 
personal business, or the superin- 
tendent of agencies to refer to the 
great body of agents as his personal 
representatives 

The foregoing should not be con- 
strued as indicating our opinion 
that an agent has no rights under 
the contract. On the contrary, he 
has certain rights and _ certain 
duties which are clearly and ex- 
plicitly set forth in the contract. 
It should not be construed as indi- 
cating our belief that the agent is 
an unimportant factor in the busi- 
ness of the company. On the con- 
trary, he is of the greatest import- 
ance. Nevertheless, as we have be- 
fore stated, the business belongs to 
the company, and when an agent or 
a general agent gets to looking at it 
from the other standpoint, he is 
impairing his usefulness as an 
agent. 


We should all remember that 
after we are dead and buried, or in- 
capacitated, or superannuated, or 
gone to the dogs in any other way, 
other agents will succeed us, and 
the business of the company will go 
on, probably just as well, and pos- 
sibly somewhat better than it ever 





has while we have been doing our 
best to size up the requirements 
of our fields and of our contracts. 


Mr. Brockway in deciding that the 
business belongs to the company has 
not said anything new, but he has pre- 
sented a general opinion in a strong, 
efiective and interesting manner. 


THREE PERTINENT TOPICS. 

At the soon-to-be-held annual gather- 
ing of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, discussion will center 
largely about three subjects of pro- 
nounced importance to head office men 
and local agents alike, namely: “Jum- 
bo Lines and Reinsurance Treaties,” 
“Underwriters Agencies” and “Over- 
head Writing and Outside Brokers.” 

Advocates of “underwriters agencies” 
contend that the creation of such or- 
ganizations was very largely the re- 
sult of the heavy reinsurance facilities 
secured by a number of and 
that the two problems are closely re- 
lated and must be considered in 
cussing either one. 

The large well-equipped and highly 
specialized brokerage offices of the 
country too have become a factor of 
growing importance in the 
getting field, and whose 
tion the local agents are forced to reck- 
on with. How this issue can best be 
met is one of the hard the 
local men will attempt to solve at the 
Minneapolis meeting. 

In the interest of all concerned it is 
hoped that the agents convention 
the 17th, 18th and 19th inst., will 
only be largely attended, but that the 


offices 


dis- 


business- 


one com peti- 


problems 


on 
not 


questions selected for consideration will 
be reviewed with that earnestness that 
alone can insure profitable result. 


HITS AMBULANCE CHASERS. 
Ambulance chasers and other lawyers 
who take accident cases on a contin- 
gent fee basis are hard hit by a resolu- 
tion which the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Commission adopted this week. It 
is: 
That the commission decline to 
consider any agreement for com- 
pensation for legal services in con- 


nection with any claim arising 
under the law in advance of the 
performance of the _ services for 


which the claim is made: and that 
in all cases claims for legal ser- 
vices will be considered solelv with 
reference to the actual service ren- 
dered upon a statement submitted 
to the commission upon the con- 
c‘usion of the service. 

The purpose of the resolution is to 
insvre to the workman the full amount 
of the compensation which the Jaw 
gives him and to save him from split- 
ting the monev with lawvers. 


CREAT SOUTHERN LIFE. 


State~ent of Cordition as of June 30 
Shows Substantial Gains all 
Along the Line. 





The statement of condition of Great 
Southern Life Insurance Company, of 
Houston, Texas, as of June 30, 1914, 


shews for the six months’ period a gain 


of insurance in force of $4,670.526, as 
against a gain during the whole of 
1913 of $8,793,156; a gain in gross 


assets of $218,428.13, against a sain 
of $194,145.69 during the whole of 1913; 


as 





and that its income during this six 
months amounted to 2 as 
against $762,810.47 for the whole of 
1913. 
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The Human Side of Insurance 








a 





DR. 


LEE K. FRANKEL. 





Dr. Lee K. Frankel, who is head of the 
new disability insurance division of the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
of which institution he is also sixth 
vice-president, has an_ international 


reputation as an educator, a social diag- 
nostician, a student of broad human in- 
terest subjects and a writer. For years 
he was a leader in philantrophic work 
on the East Side of New York, and a 
scientific manager of charity organiza- 
ticns. 


WRITES MALLALIEU FROM JAPAN. 





Charles B. Potter Says Companies Writ- 
ing There Are in Constant Fear 
of Conflagrations. 

read a 


Charles B. Potter, who 


hazards of 


paper 


on fire Japan at a recent 
meeting of the Japanese Insurance As- 
sociation, has written to W. E. Malla- 
lieu, of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, an letter. Mr. 


Potter says that the question of fire pro- 


interesting 


tection was taken up at the meeting and 
an aggressive campaign is to be carried 
line; and that it is 
occur at 


along this 
A conflagration 


out 
needed. may 


any time. 


A fire at Yasuimachi, Kagoshima 
City, caused two hundred and sixty 


houses to be destroyed. An inadequate 
water supply and a strong wind turned 
the trick. 

Mr. Potter sends a clipping from a 
Tokyo paper telling of a fire in Yoko- 


hama, which will be interesting to 
American insurance men. The report 


of the fire reads as follows: 


About 9 o’clock Monday evening 
fire started in the International 
Building at Yokohama. The wife 
of the janitor saw smoke issuing 
from one of the corridors on the 
second floor. An alarm was turned 
in to the Satsumacho fire station 


and firemen were dispatched imme- 
diately. The Satsumacho brigade 
was joined by a squad of police and 
the fire fighting was conducted so 
smoothly that the blaze was extin- 
guished before serious damage was 
done. The water supply in this in- 
stance was quite good, but had the 


fire occurred during the daytime 
much more damage might have 
been done. 

It is believed that the fire was 
caused by short-circuiting of elec- 
tric wires under the floor. The 
building’s floors are packed with 


straw and the electric lines are laid 
under the packing which appears to 


It was his remarkably effective work 
in helping the tremendous army of the 
needy in the congested district of New 
York that first attracted attention to 
him, and the fine brand of executive 
talent he possesses was brought to bear 
by the Metropolitan Life in the direc- 
tion of the wonderful welfare division 
of that company. 


Dr. Frankel was born in Philadelphia 
in 1867 and was graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania, where later 
he became an instructor in chemistry. 
He became an authority on chemistry, 
some of his distinction being achieved 
while associatéd with the chemical sec- 
tion of the Franklin Institute. 

Coming to New York he became man 
ager of the United Hebrew Charities of 
this city, where in nine years he made 
a record unusual in usefulness. 

The Russell Sage Foundation then se- 
cured Dr. Frankel’s services for import- 
ant work. President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed him a member of the Ellis Is- 


land Commission. He was editor of 
“Jewish Charity” for two years, and 
then associate editor of “Charities” and 


“The Commons.” These are only a few 
of his activities. He has written many 
articles and works, including “Co-opera- 
tion and Health Insurance.” 

* ” 7 


H. H. Clutia’s application for mem- 
bership in the Western Union has been 
approved. Mr. Clutia is agency super- 
intendent for the Fidelity Underwrit- 
ers, prior to which time he repre- 
sented the organization in the New 
England field. 


be a rather dangerous and almost 
criminal piece of construction. A 
similar fire occurred in the build- 
ing some time ago when an earth- 
quake jarred the wires, causing 
them to form contacts. Monday's 
fire did not result in as serious dam- 
age as the previous blaze and only 
a small portion of the floor and 
walls of the second floor were dam- 
aged. The International Bank’s of- 
fice was partially flooded. 


AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION. 


Chairman Vardell of Committee on 
Arrangements Invites Delegates 
To Golf Tournament. 


Life Convention meets 
10th inclusive, 
being Wednes- 


The American 
in Dallas October 7th to 
this year. October 7th 


day, it will be necessary for a number 
of those attending to leave home not 
later than the afternoon or evening of 


the preceding Monday, October 5th. As 
a means of providing rest and refresh- 
ment to those attending the meeting, it 
is arranged that the golf course of 
the Dallas Country Club, and if neces- 
sary, also the golf course of the Lake- 
wood Country Club of Dallas, shall be 
open to everyone in attendance on the 
Monday and Tuesday preceding the 
meeting of the convention. 


It occurred to Mr. Vardell that in this 
way Visitors and members could obtain 
a very grateful rest after a long journey, 
with practically no additional loss of 
time from their own offices, because by 
leaving Saturday afternoon instead of 
Monday afternoon, the great majority 


could be here either Sunday night or 
Monday morning. 
A tournament will be arranged and 


a suitable trophy presented. Qualifying 
rounds will be played on Monday, Octo 


ber 5th, and handicaps for the tourna- 
ment fixed on the basis of the scores 
returned. Anyone not able to reach 


Dallas and play in the qualifying rounds 
Monday may still enter the tournament 
by advising Mr. Vardell as to his own 
club handicap and average score for 
this year. 
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STAND BY POST'S AGENCY 


COMPANY ATTITUDE IN UTICA 


Underwriters’ Association of New York 
State in a Quandary Over 
Situation. 

Just what the Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York State expects to do 
with the Post Agency in Utica, and the 
companies in that agency, is baffling 
field men and agents up-State. It is re- 
ported that the association will insist 
that the Continental group and the 
North British and Mercantile retire 
from the agency. If such is the inten- 
tion of the State association it has been 
dilatory in serving notice. The fact is 
that the Post situation is not so easy 
to solve as appears on the surface, and 
in an attempt to discipline him the as- 

sociation has a tartar on its hands. 

It can be stated pretty positively that 
Mr. Post will not lose any companies. 
And even if he loses his rate cabinets 
he will be able to get rates without 
trouble. 

Had Break With Brother. 

Much of the dissatisfaction against 


Mr. Post arose from events following a 
break between the agent and his 
brother who left him and tried to raid 


his business. Mr. Post has expressed 


regret for the past, and, so far as the 
future is concerned, he says he will 
come into the Utica board under any 


fair condition, by which he means that 
he will be bound by any agreements 
that other members observe. He is 
willing to put up a large deposit to 
guarantee good behavior, if others do 
so gut as has already been printed 
in The Eastern Underwriter, the other 
members will not have him back in the 
board. 

One of the specials in the Post 
Agency said: “Why should my company 
get out? If we did other companies 
would take our place as fast as their 
specials could plant their supplies.” 

An illuminative sidelight on the situ- 
ation is that the Post Agency has had a 
ratio with some of its companies 
of less than 30 per cent. 

If the State association 
tempt to discipline Mr. 
panies because they are sticking by 
him an interesting situation will result. 
It is not unknown for an agent outside 
of a local board representing State As- 
sociation companies. The Aetna has 
such an agent in Albany. 


loss 


should at- 


Post’s com- 


REFUSING MARINE COVERS. 


Following Example of London Lloyds 
Home Companies Decline to 
Accept War Risks. 


ocean marine insur- 
ince companies following the  ex- 
ample of London Lloyds, have refused 
to accept further war risks, holding the 
hazard too severe tecent currency 
exports have been unusually heavy, and 
underwriters will be thankful when 
the sums insured safely reach their 
proper destination. 


PAYS NEARLY $800,000 AT SALEM. 
Over 200 claims aggregating close to 
been paid by the National 
of Hartford, and its subsidiary enter 
prises, the Colonial Underwriters and 
the Mechanics and Traders Fire, on ac- 
Salem, Mass., conflagration. 

Settlements were made promptly, cheer- 


fully and equitably being in 


Home writing 


SRO 000 have 








count of t 


payments 


spot cash without discount of any kind. 
WOULD REDUCE FIRE HAZARD. 

Exercised over the recent advance 
in insurance rates, residents of the 
Federal Hill section of Providence, R. 
1, have asked the underwriters what 


sures should be 
secure the restora- 


fire protection mea 
taken, in order to 
tion of the former tariffs. 


ARRANGEMENTS COMPLETE. 
Large Attendance Expected at Annual 
Gathering of National Ass’n of 
Insurance Agents. 

Thanks to an unusually efficient 
program committee all arrangements 
in anticipation of the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents have been completed, 
and it is hoped the attendance of mem- 
bers this year will exceed that of any 

previous gathering. 

Minneapolis, while perhaps not so 
convenient of access, from all sections 
of the country as Chicago, for ex- 
ample, is yet within easy distance of 
a large and important territory, and 
one in which the local agency move- 
ment has many adherents. 

Hotel reservations may be secured 
through John Hoppin, Plymouth build- 
ing, Minneapolis, to whom all who have 
not yet done so, are urged to apply. 





NEW RATES FOR CATSKILL. 
Many Properties Forced to Pay In- 
creased Figures Because of 
Excessive Hazard. 

Rates for Catskill. N. Y., based upon 
recent inspections by representatives 
of the State Association, ‘have just 
been issued, and property-owners of 
the thriving community are not a little 


exercised in consequence. In many 
instances the new tariffs show sub- 
stantial increases beyond those pre- 
viously charged, but property-owners 


have been advised as to the reason tor 
the advance and how it may be offset. 

jetter building laws and the perman- 
ent disposal of fire breeding rubbish 
in sections of the mercantile district 
weuld tend to materially reduce the 
fire hazard of Catskill, and would justi- 


fy a lowering of the new insurance 
rates. The citizens of the place have 
been counseled by their local press 


to adopt the remedial measures above 
noted, and it is to be hoped they will 
follow such advice, 


ASK COMPANIES’ EXPERIENCE. 


New England Exchange Wants Record 
of Chief Cities in Terr'- 

tory. 

Preliminary to the preparation of a 
mercantile schedule, and as a guide 
to such effort, the New England Insur- 
ance Exchange has asked all of its 
company members to compile a record 
of their experience for the past decade, 
in all cities in New England having 
2 population of 10,000 or more persons. 


The Exchange plans to change its 
present rule governing term business, 
and shows other signs of conforming 
to the very generally held views ot! 
head office men in the matter of rate 


advances, 


SPECIAL IN SUBURBAN FIELD. 


Northern of London Appoints George 
J. Weiss—Territory One of High 
Importance. 

George W. 


Manager jabb, of tue 


Northern of London, has announced 
the appointment of George J. Weiss 
as special agent for the Company in 
the New York suburban field. Mr. 
Weiss, who succeeds C, A. Baldwin re- 
signed sometime ago to cover upper 


New York for the Firemens of Newark, 
has been with the Northern for seven 
years, a portion of that time as ex- 
aminer of its suburban business. He 
is well known to the local agents by 
whom he is held in regard. 


A rate increase in the mercantile sec- 
tion of Worcester, Mass., will likely be 
adopted within a few days. 
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TOURIST BAGGAGE INSURANCE 


AMERICAN TRAVELERS PROTECTED 


Companies Liable Only for Ordinary 
Perils—Personal Property Not 
Seizable. 

Insurance aggregating several millions 
of dollars is carried upon their personal 
baggage by American 
war-agitated Europe andthe home com- 
writing the are not a 
over the 


tourists now in 


panies business 
little 
Tourist insurance safeguards travelers 


concerned situation. 

against loss of their personal baggage 
by fire, derailment or collision on land 
or wreckage at sea. Policies do not 
nor 
case the 


pilfering the companies 


liable in 


cover are 


baggage is aban- 


dened. Newspaper accounts are to the 
affect that hundreds’ of tourists, in 
their panic-stricken desire to leave 
war zone centers, have left their 
trunks and other traveling parapher- 
nalia upon steamship docks, railway 
depots, and other points of embarka- 
tion, taking long chances upon its ulti- 


mate recovery. Such abandonment, of 


course, is at the owners’ risk, the in- 


surance companies expressly disclaim- 


ing liability therefor. 


The rate for tourist baggage insur- 
ance is one-and-one-half per cent. per 


annum, short rates being charged for 
restricted period coverages. 


Prominent among the companies 


writing this form of indemnity are the 


Aetna, Boston, Home, Hartford, Insur- 
ance Company of North America, Old 
Colony, Queen, and the Firemens 


Fund. 





PITTSBURGH UNDER REVIEW. 


Conference Between Company Manag- 
ers and Allegheny County Agents to 
Take Place in New York. 


In a further effort to evolve a 


thoroughly workable agreement for 


Allegheny County, Pa., and one that 
will receive the support of compa- 
nies as well as local agents, a con- 
ference is scheduled to take place 
in this city to-day (Thursday). The 
gathering will be attended by a num- 
ber of leading Pittsburgh agents; the 
Eastern Union Committee for Alle- 
gheny County and various company 


executives. It is understood that, dis- 


couraged with the criticisms lodged 
against the proposed company agree- 


ment, the committee in charge have 
abandoned the idea entirely, and in- 
stead will revamp the agreement now 


in force, amending it in conformity 


recent court decision and the 


the State 


with the 


ideas of Attorney General. 


RATING SCHEDULE SUGGESTED. 





Need Felt for More Intelligent Method 
of Determining Moving Picture 
Hazards. 

As now rated, moving picture prop 
erties are far from being profitable risks 


for insurance companies. 


It is proposed that a conference be 
held between underwriters of Chicago, 
Boston, New York and _ Philadelphia, 


when the preparation of a schedule for 
rating film manufacturing and storage 
plants could be discussed, and possibly 
means devised for reducing the now very 
serious hazard obtaining in such prop 
erties. 
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TALK NEW COTTON AGREEMENT 


WAR UPSETS PROPOSED PLAN, 








Marine Companies Sought Combina- 
tion to Assume Shore End of 
Hazard. 





One of the prominent brokerage 
firms of Philadelphia, which specializes 
to an extent in furnishing cotton 
covers for transatlantic shipments, 
was working up a combination of fire 
companies to assume the shore end of 
the business, and seemed confident of 
ccmpleting the. plan, when the war 
crisis in Europe knocked the whole 
scheme into the proverbial “cocked 
hat,” for a time at least. 

Cotton covers have not been so 
popular as certain other branches of 
iusurance during recent months, and a 
number of companies have dropped 
their percentages in the Cotton Insur- 
ance Association, the business thus 
released, however, being promptly 
taken by the remaining companies in 
the organization, one of the largest of 
which is now credited with accepting 
20 per cent. of every line written. 
Heavy losses impelled the Cotton In- 
surance Association to demand steadily 
increasing rates, with the result that 
the marine offices found it well nigh 
iinpossible to grant continuous covers 
at the prices guaranteed by them to 
the shippers. To meet this embarrass- 
ing situation the Philadelphia firm in 
question has been seeking to enlist 
the co-operation of companies that 
were not in the Cotton Insurance Asso- 
ciation, and as has been said was in 
a fair way to attain its object when 
the European war dogs were slipped 
from the leash, and cotton shipments 
were rendered well nigh impossible. — 





FOREIGN COMPANIES HERE. 





List of British, German, French and 
Russian Officers in United 
States. 





A complete list of the foreign fire 
insurance companies authorized to 
transact business in the United States 
is presented herewith. 

British offices: Atlas, Caledonian, 
Century, Commercial Union, Law Union 
& Rock, Liverpool & London & Globe, 
London Assurance, London & Lanca- 


shire, North British & Mercantile, 
Northern, Norwich Union, Palatine, 
Phoenix Assurance, Royal, Royal Ex- 


change, State, Sun, Union and the York- 
shire. 

German—direct writing: Aachen 
and Munich; Nord Deutsche, Prussian 
National, and ‘the Hamburg Bremen. 

French—direct writing: General and 
the Urbaine. : 

There are a number of German and 
Russian companies writing reinsurance 
only. 

But one American company, the 
Phoenix of Hartford is represented for 
fire business abroad, while the Hartford 
and the Insurance Company of North 
America are transacting a marine or 
specialties business there. 





-SPECIAL FOR FRANKLIN FIRE. 
An additional special agent has been 
placed in New England by the Frank- 
lin Fire, of Philadelphia, which thus 
far has had but one man in the sec- 
tion. C. H. Wilkins, is long time spe- 
cial agent, will restrict his future ac- 
tivities to Massachusetts, while Harry 
Austin, the new appointee, will look 
after the balance of the territory. 





HARTFORD STOCKS STRONG. 

Hartford, Aug. 2.—The fire insurance 
stocks continue strong. Aetna is quoted 
350 bid this week, against 340 a week 
ago. Hartford is quoted 728 bid, 735 
asked, with sales ranging between 730 
and 735. Phoenix is offered at 382, with 
recent sales in the neighborhood of 350. 
and National is offered at 360, with 
recent sales in the neighborhood of 250. 
Standard is offered at 75, with recent 
sales at $72 and $73 a share. 





DELAYS NEEDED ACTION. 





Boston Board Halts in its Program of 
Rate Increase—City’s Values 
Badly Congested. 





Frightened apparently at the threat 
of Mayor Curley to bring legal pro- 
ceedings against it if a rate’ advance 
were agreed upon, the Boston Board of 
Fire Underwriters, which had planned 
such action for Tuesday, deferred the 
matter for one week; a special com- 
mittee of ten named by the mayor 
meantime investigating the subject. 

Disappointment at the timidity of the 
Boston Board is felt generally in this 
city, the loss record of Boston for 
months past being such as to impera- 
tively call for better rates. There 
should be no difficulty in demonstrat- 
ing the truth of this proposition even 
to the most obtuse. 

In no city in the country, not even 
excepting New York, are values so 
congested as they are in Boston, com- 
panies reinsuring their commitments in 
the wholesale district to a greater de- 
gree that at any other center. The 
Dorchester section of Boston is made 
uy almost wholly of three story frame 
tenements, and while these constitute 
an enormous conflagration hazard, they 
pay ‘but 75 cents for three years; an 
absurd figure. 

Since the Salem fire the Boston 
authorities refuse to permit the repair- 
ing of a frame dwelling if the damage 
suffered exceed 50 per cent. This, of 
course, adds to the liability of compa- 
nies in the event of fire, and a scale 
of charges for such added hazard is 
being prepared. 





CLAIMS EQUAL REPRESENTATION 





Springfield F. & M. Willing to Suspend 
Dual Agency at Buffalo if Local 
Board Will Amend Rules. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 5.—(Special to 
The Eastern Underwriter.)—Inner 
circles in this city, it is reported, have 
been advised by the special agent of 
the Springfield Fire & Marine, of the 
Company’s willingness to suspend its 
recent second agency appointment until 
October 1st under certain defined con- 
ditions. The Springfield proposition is 
that the local board either insist rigidly 
upon the enforcement of its sole 
agency rule, or so amend it as to 
place companies without annexes upon 
a basis of equality with those so 
equipped. Sentiment in agency offices 
is apparently equally divided upon the 
question, though all admit the justice 
of the Company’s contention. The first 


flurry of excitement regarding the 
challenge of the Springfield having 
passed, “the street” has resumed its 


normal tenor. 





PHILADELPHIA AGREEMENT. 

A new agreement for Philadelphia 
has been issued and is being submitted 
to companies for their consideration. 


UNIFORM POLICY FORMS 


VIEWS OF A BUREAU MANAGER. 








W. T. Benallack, of Detroit, Tells 
Agents of the Tendency Toward 
Standardization. 





W. T. Benallack, manager of the 
Michigan Inspection Bureau, at the 
meeting of the Michigan Association of 
Local Fire Insurance Agents, held in 
Grand Rapids to-day, took for his sub- 
ject, “Uniform Policy Forms.” His ad- 
dress in part follows: 

For years the standardization of 
methods has been given a great deal 
of attention by thinking individuals who 
desire by co-operation to improve their 
business by a concentration of ideas 
which tend to efficiency, uniformity, 
and that popular factor, economy. 
With this end in view the standardiza- 
tion of the many blanks and policy 
forms for use in the fire insurance busi- 
ness has been given considerable con- 
sideration by the companies, as well as 
being favored by many prominent 
agents. 

Different plans have been suggested 
that would bring about much needed 
reform and lighten the labors, from the 
writing end of the line clear up to the 
over-worekd examiners who persist in 
writing what seems to you so many 
needless letters. 

The Central Printing Plant Idea. 

Among others was a plan launched a 
few years ago to form an organization 
composed of representatives of -fire in- 
surance companies to furnish printing, 
stationery and other supplies for use 
in general and local agencies. The in- 
tention was to put the plan in opera- 
tion in the Central West, and if it was 
a success to have it spread in a general 
way over the entire country. 

In my opinion the idea was not only 


feasible, but most desirable. However, 
as Bobby Burns says, “The best laid 
plans of mice and men often gang 
aglee,” for in spite of the men and 
brains back of this excellent project 
it “ganged aglee.” 

Oklahoma has for years, I believe, 
been using uniform blanks, and since 


the system has been inaugurated in 
Michigan, Indiana and Kentucky are 
seriously considering the idea, and I 


feel no doubt that if it is a success in 
our own good State, of which I am not 
apprehensive, it will slowly spread to 
other localities. I earnestly hope it 
does and I believe it should receive the 
earnest co-operation and support of 
every local agent, as it has of over 90 
per cent. of the fire insurance compa- 
nies. 
Forms Should Be Adopted as Published. 
The success of any uniform plan for 
forms, however, must necessarily de 
pend on adopting them as published and 
not make what seems to you to be a 


very little change of minor importance. 
There will be other agents who also 
have some other little changes of 


equally minor importance, and before 
you realize you are back to where you 
were before, and another good project 
has been killed. 


The adoption of any uniform plan or 
system can only be accomplished at the 
sacrifice of a certain amount of indi- 
viduality. Therefore, while we have 
been told that we have a very good set 
of forms, I could not hope to have them 
perfect, and a fair trial will demonstrate 
any desirable improvements, either in 
spacing or make-up. in any event, 
don’t make any changes, but give us 
the benefit of your suggestions, which 
will be welcomed. 


We have had suggestions to make the 
forms wider, narrower, longer and 
shorter, but no one seems to have sug- 
gested that they be thicker. 

I believe the day is past—if not, it 
ought to be—when a line of insurance 
depends on the form reading: “house- 
hold furniture of every conceivable, pos- 
sible, probable kind, whether useful or 
ornamental, or not,” then proceed in a 
minute inventory, including the baby 
rattle, Sister Mary’s toothbrush, and 
grandma’s bustle (at not exceeding 
cost). Added to this is a permit to re- 
main vacant for thirteen months in 
any one year or during temporary ab- 
sence of tenant for seventeen months. 
The form is also liable to cover on a 
“drawin’” of tea borrowed from the 
neighbors. 

Rivalry in getting up so-called liberal 
forms could keep up until the length of 
the important document would cause 
the name of the company, together with 
its large assets, to sink into insignifi- 
cance. 


Prolixity Does Not Necessarily Mean 
Protection. 

The idea among many agents has be- 
come prevalent that the more there is 
in a form the better the client is pro- 
tected, although you will admit it is 
mostly a talking point, for the assured 
gets what he is entitled to under a brief, 
condensed form free from a lot of need- 
less permits, clauses and coverage, as 
compared to the long form which not 
one out of twenty reads anyway. The 
liberalizing of forms may seem excus- 
able in the grand scramble to get busi- 
ness by appearing to give more for the 
money than some other agent, but 
sooner or later he “sees you” and goes 
you one better. 

At first thought it may seem a simple 
task to edit seventy-five forms and that 
about all necessary would be to copy 
the good features from the existing 
forms, but there seemed to be so many 
kinks that it turned out to be a much 
more difficult task than I anticipated. 
It was one thing to decide on a uniform 
set of forms, but after they had been 
adopted it was another task to have 
them reasonably uniform with them- 
selves. There was no reason why the 
furniture and fixture items of nearly 
all forms could not read alike, and the 


(Continued on page 22.) 
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BROKERS’ ACTIVITIES 











BROKERS AS COMPETITORS 


VIEWS OF A MICHIGAN AGENT. 








To offset Activity of Middleman Locals 
Must Improve Their 
Equipment. 





Among the various interesting ad- 
dresses scheduled for delivery before 
the annual meeting of the Michigan 
Association of Insurance, held at Grand 
Rapids to-day, that on “Two Sides of 
the Brokerage Question,” by O. A. 
Jenison, of the Dyer-Jenison-Barry Co., 
Ltd., Lansing, is of peculiar interest 
to the business producers. 

After quoting the Michigan law gov- 
erning the writing of State business 
Mr. Jenison interprets the act thus: 

“Ir my judgment it is clearly this. 
That he intended to say that this was 
an act making it unlawful for foreign 
insurance companies who are legally ad- 
mitted to do business in the State of 
Michigan, to procure in the State of 
Michigan, to place in the State of Michi- 
gan or cause to be placed in the State 
of Michigan, any insurance except 
through an agent who resides in the 
State of Michigan and who is a duly 
licensed agent for said insurance com- 
pany in the State of Michigan. In other 
words, this act was not written with 
the intention of stopping legally au- 
thorized agents in other States from 
legally placing Michigan business with 
Michigan agents, but for the purpose 
of stopping brokers cf the pirate class 
from procuring business in Michigan 
and writing it in companies that are 
authorized to do business in Michigan 
without giving the agent the benefit 
of his portion of the commission on 
the business, or the State its just 
taxation. In the first instance a com- 
plete record would be kept of all trans- 
actions, and the books of the company, 
of the broker and of the agent would 
be at all times open to those who 
have the right to see and to know the 
facts of the case. 

Companies Observe the Law. 

“IT have gone thus far somewhat ex- 
plicitly into the wording of the law 
without regard to either the rights 
of the broker, the countersigning agent 
or the company. During the interval 
between the enactment of this law in 
1911 and February 9, 1914, when the 
present Attorney General states what 
‘he thought was the intention of the 
legislature,’ and construed it to mean 
thus and so, a large amount of brok- 
erage business procured by agents out- 
side of this State placed with agents 
in the State had been written, and l| 
wish to say right here that with some 
thirty odd companies in my agency 
there has never to my knowledge been 
a single deviation from what at that 
time appeared to be the intent of the 
law, to wit: That the business must 
be placed in the State of Michigan with 
a duly licensed agent of this State. | 
well remember the first large risk that 
I lost to some prominent Chicago brok- 
ers. The line was about $3,000,000 with 
a premium of something like $7,500 
for a three year term. I had carried 
it om my books since the plant had 
been erected, the officers of the com- 
pany were personal friends of mine, 
and under ordinary circumstances noth- 
ing probably could have taken the busi- 
ness from my office, but the company 
went into a combination, it was financed 
by Eastern capital, and its main offices 
were removed from Lansin; to New 
York, and New York offices had control 
not only of my $3,000,000 but all in- 
surance which at that time aggregated 
something over $20,000,000 and covered 
in some six locations in Michigan and 
two or three cities outside of Michgan. 
The broker who took the business was 
ably equipped through his own improved 
risk department to make surveys of 
the entire properties, to give plans of 
all of the various plants, recommenda- 
tlone for improvements and to di- 


rectly handle the proposition that to 
my positive knowledge he saved the 
parent company a large amount of 
money in premiums by their carrying 
out a few simple suggestions. You 
say the agents in the local towns could 
have done that. True, I grant you that 
they could, but generally speaking they 
were not equipped financially or with 
a broad enough experience to econom- 
ically carry on the work. 


“This brings me up to the discus- 
sion of one side of the proposition. 
There seems to be a reason, either real 
or imaginary for all this fuss and 
flurry. I am informed by the Insur- 
ance Department that it has issued 
seme forty thousand licenses in Michi- 
gen so far this year. This includes 
not only commission holders, but solici- 
tors as well. Considering that each 
company issues say from one to ten 
licenses for each agency and its solici- 
tors, as nearly as can be determined 
there are fifteen thousand odd people 
soliciting fire insurance in this State. 
The post office records show some six- 
teen hundred cities and villages, a 
large majority of which will be repre- 
sented by some company either directly 
or by a so-called recording agency. 


Competition Greatly Magnified. 


“Now where does this bring us? Six- 
teen hundred cities and villages, fifteen 
thousand agents and forty thousand 
solicitors’ licenses; let me insert right 
here a peculiar thing in this connec- 
tion, that so far as I can learn few 
companies have an agency in more than 
two hundred cities and villages in 
Michigan with one or two exceptions, 
where the sub-agency plan is carried 
out and applications are taken, from 
which the policies are written in Chi- 
cago and elsewhere. Of all this army 
of fire insurance solicitors in the 
State, how many do you suppose are 
directly effected by Act 132? Let us 
make a few more figures. Records 
show that the gross premium income 
in the State for 1913 amounts to 
approximately $15,000,000. To be accu- 
rate $14,033,911, and the total amount 
at risk $1,425,912,869. Do you honestly 
believe that there are more than ten 
cities all together in the lower penin- 
sula where the outside broker has 
made any appreciable inroad? No, 
think not. And further, do you pre- 
sume under the present law and its in- 
terpretation that by any possible com- 
bination of circumstances (so long as 
the broker gives first class service and 
generally a somewhat lower rate) we 
can pry this business away from him? 
Let us take as an example the Electric 
Light & Water Power Companies of the 
Saginaw Valley, and coupled with this 
other large electric railway corporations 
financed and controlled through New 
York. Wherein have we a show to di- 
rectly control this business, and more- 
over why should we expect to so long 
as the companies themselves encour- 
age and foster the broker and support 
his ramafications? Permit me _ to Zo 
back to the figures represented by the 
gross premium income of all fire in- 
surance companies in this State. 
Approximately $15,000,000. ‘ 


os 


Get Lines from Brokers. 


“Recently while I was in Chicago I 
made a canvass of the larger brokers’ 
offices and the very best information 
that I could receive leads me to be- 
lieve that out of this $15,000,000 pre- 
miums the brokers did not receive dur- 
ing the year 1913 in excess of $200,000. 
One large broker told me that he did 
not believe it would go over $150,0000 
This latter figure would be approxi- 
mately one per cent. of the total Michi- 
gan premiums. In my own judgment 
the agents have brought upon them- 
selves the present ruling of the Attor- 
ney General. A few of them, and I am 
frank to say that I am among that few, 
lost large lines, and instead of receiv- 
ing the 15 per cent. I received but 7% 
per cent. in some instances, and 5 per 
cent. in others. 


1853 1914 
SIXTY-FIRST YEAR 


FARMERS’ 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA. 





Assets, Dee. 31-1913...... $1,152,425.00 
Net Surplus, “ “.......... 542,514.00 
W. H. MILLER, president 


A. S. MeCONKEY, 
Secretary and Treasurer 








The Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Co. 
"tor Mieaisioel aul Peng tte” 


OVER 1 PLANTS IN ACTU 
- SERVICE cas 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
AGENCIES 


5708 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
448 John Hancock Building, Boston, Mass. 
1216 Lytton Building, _ Chi » Th 
ois Fostal Building, San Branciacsy Cal 
915 Fo 

Central —- Seattle, Wash. 
Btica Fire Alarm Telegraph Co., 


. Utica, N. Y. 
Northern Electric Company_ Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 
General Fire Appliances Co., Ltd., 
‘ nesburg, Gouth Africa 
Colonial Trading Co., Ancon; 
Canal Zone, Panama 
F._P. Danforth, 1060 Calle Rioja, 
Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentine Republic 








HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TEUTONIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 





PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, Rochester, N. Y. 








NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
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Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J: 


Statement January 1, 1914 

Castel Diadle,.. <<< cecscstcccsscs. 
Re-Imsurance Reserve ............. 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and All Other Liabilities... . 
FR GPU ES 0 0s cc cccseveccecs 
Weeks BE s 60,000 vevcsavcers 
During a successful record of 58 years this Company has paid losses exceeding 


$14,000,000.00 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 
JORN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 


$1,000,000.00 
2,845,185.81 
273,985.87 


Cor ccccccecccocoss 2,720,038.31 


$6,839,209.99 


A. H. HASSINGER. Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 











United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 


INCORPORATED 1720 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 








FOR SALE —Fire Insurance Maps of Tennessee, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Kentucky and Louisiana at bargain prices 


For information, address 


Western & Atlantic Fire Insurance Company 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 








JOHN L. DUDLEY, Pres. 






JOHN E. KING, Vice-Pres. 


The John L. Dudley, Jr. Co. 


~ se 84 William Street, New York City 
General Agents in the U. S. for the Arlington Fire, of Washington, D. C. 





GEORGE E. WOOD, Vice-Pres. 









Western Assurance, of Canada 





GENERAL AGENTS SUBURBAN DEPARTMENT: 


Sterling Fire, of Indiana 






















HEAD SUBURBAN AGENTS: 
Atlas Assurance Co., London; Sun Underwriters, London; Nord-Deutsche, 
Germany ; County Fire, Philadelphia 
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August 6, 1914. 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 

















New Jersey Notes 


SUES FIRE ALARM COMPANY 





REPORTING OF LOSS DELAYED. 





Baker Printing Company’s Service Was 
Cut Off By Newark Fire 
Commissioners. 





The controversy which waged over 
fire alarm systems in Newark some 
weeks ago was resurrected this week 
when the Baker Printing Company, of 
Newark, brought suit in the Supreme 
Court against the Automatic Fire Pro- 
tection Company, alleging that the de- 
structive fire which burned the Baker 
Company’s plant in Clinton’ street 
would have been prevented if it had 
not been for an alleged two-and-a-half- 
minute delay in the transmission of the 
alarm by the fire alarm company to the 
city’s fire alarm headquarters. The 
Baker Printing Company wants $25,000 
damages. 


Extent of Damage. 

The Baker company’s complaint is 
based upon a written agreement for the 
installation and maintenance in the 
company’s building -of the Automatic 
Company’s equipment for the transmis- 
sion of signals to its operating central 
office and to the city’s fire alarm head- 
quarters. While the contract was in 
force, the complaint recites, the defend- 
ant company, March 14, failed to oper- 
ate the system in accordance with the 
written contract, with the result that 
when fire broke out in the plant on that 
day it was impossible to transmit the 
signal. 


The fire, the complaint alleges, dam- 
aged the building to the extent of $18,- 
000, while the loss to the business 
amounted to $6,000 and the personal 
property loss to $1,000, making a total 
loss of $25,000. 


How Controversy Started. 

The Baker Company’s suit had its in- 
ception in the controversy between the 
American District Telegraph Company, 
which operates the Automatic Com- 
pany, and the Board of Fire Commis- 
sioners. The Automatic Company had 
been operating its signaling system in 
connection with the fire headquarters 
alarm system under a contract with the 
board since April, 1907, the contract 
containing a proviso for its discontinu- 
ance on thirty days’ notice. 


The fire commissioners gave such no- 
tice of discontinuance December 31, 
1913, but that order was held in abey- 
ance pending negotiations between the 
Automatic Company and the board. 
February 5 a second notice to discon- 
tinue was served on the Automatic Com- 
pany and again there were conferences 
which made for delay. 

At 8.59 the next morning, it is said, 
the employes of the fire board cut the 
wires connecting the Automatic Com- 
pany’s office with the city’s fire head- 
quarters and the salvage corps head- 
quarters in Washington street. 

On the night of March 13 the board 
caused notices to be mailed to each 
subscriber of the Automatic Company, 
among them the Baker Printing Com- 
pany, stating that the signaling system 
of the Automatic Company would be 
disconnected from the city’s fire alarm 
system at 9 o’clock the next day. 

At 9.32% o’clock the Baker fire was 
signaled to the Automatic Company’s 
central office, and at 9.35, it is alleged, 
word of the fire was transmitted by 
telephone from the central office to the 
city’s fire alarm station. 

While no answer has been filed as yet 
by the Automatic Company, it is said 
that liability for damages will be denied 
on the ground that the loss for which 
compensation is claimed was not the 
proximate result of failure on the part 
of the defendant company to transmit 
the fire signal. 


ENJOIN TWENTY-TWO COMPANIES 





Can’t Pay $32,500 Insurance on Mer. 
chandise of Joseph Muller, 





of (Newark. 
Twenty-two insurance companies 
have been restrained by an order of 


Judge Relistab in the United States 
District Court from paying out any of 
the $32,500 insurance on the merchan- 
dise of Joseph Muller, bankrupt clothier, 
of 65-67 Market street, Newark. The 
injunction was obtained by Barney 
Larkey, attorney for the receiver. 

According to Mr. Larkey, the bank- 
rupt’s stock, before a fire that occurred 
July 19, was valued at between $40,000 
and $50,000. Judge Rellstab has signed 
an order authorizing the receiver to en- 
gage fire adjusters to figure the loss. 
Muller has a store at 349 Bloomfield 
avenue, Montclair, where there is a 
stock of about $3,500 worth of merchan- 
dise. There will be little salvage from 
the Market street fire. 

Mr. Larkey will ask for an order di- 
recting the payment of the insurance 
to the receiver. The matter has been re- 
ferred to Referee Atwood U. D. Coster. 





FEDERAL AGENTS IN DOVER. 





More Than Forty Letters, Making In- 
cendiary Threats, Written to 
Leading Citizens. 





The Federal authorities are making 
an investigation of the religious war in 
Dover, N. J., since the waging of which 
several large risks in that city have 
been burned. An adjuster who re- 
turned this week from Dover said that 
the trouble started with a local good 
government league, which had the mis- 
fortune to engage a lecturer who makes 
a specialty of attacking the Catholic 
Church. Following the lecture more 
than forty letters were received by 
leading business men and others say- 
ing: “We are going to put this town 
on the butn.” Most of these letters 
were mailed in New York. 

While the general impression is that 
there is some relation between the burn- 
ing of the Richardson & Boynton Com- 
pany’s stove works and the Dover Lum- 
ber Company, it is believed that the 
burning of the Roberts Building was 
an act of personal spite against a Greek, 
who had a confectionery store in the 
building and whose success in monopo- 
lizing the ice cream business of the 
city has antagonized other Greeks. The 
Greek, whose store was burned, re 
ceived a threatening letter on the morn- 
ing after the fire, which looks as if his 
enemies tried to take advantage of the 
general excitement to vent their jeal- 
ousy. 





DEFECTIVE CHIMNEYS 





Cause More Fire In New York State 
Than Do Any Other 
Cause. 


Fires outside of Greater New York 
damaged or destroyed in: 


1913 1912 
ee 4,036 4,317 
Office and dwellings 343 493 
| rr 174 239 


Showing a marked reduction in 1913 
over 1912. 

The causes of these fires in the State 
in part were as follows for 1913: 
Overheated stoves 
Defective chimneys .............. 767 


Careless use of matches.......... 569 
Lamps, lanterns and candles...... 397 
Children using matches.......... 350 
are eds 210 
CORPNOES GUUORERD 25k icc ccccccs 357 
Defective gas fixtures............ 192 
Overheated furnaces ............ 146 
Defective electric wiring......... 188 
a cs cekcoecbadbed 32 
Locomotive sparks .............. 157 
DRE Dadenteaédectsousccnce 116 

















Capital Stock - - 
Liabilities - 


Surplus - 
Total Assets - 


C. E. Sheldon, V. Pres’t. 
F. Hoadley, Secretary 





eat Reserve Fund 
et od 


Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance 


American of Newark 


Chartered in 1846 


P. L. HOADLEY, President 


$1,000,000.00 
5,452,043.92 

° 300,000.00 
3,252,859.29 
$10,004,903.21 


Cc. W. Bailey, V. Pres’t. 
A. GC. Cyphers, Treas. 


























SCRANTON MEN EXCITED. 





Threatened Rate Advance Because of 
Electrical Defects Fails to 
Materialize. 





Property-owners and some of the 
Scranton, Pa., agents became very much 
exercised recently over the threatened 
advance in rates upon certain mer- 
cantile risks in the city, in which the 
electrical equipment was found de- 
ficient. Bitter protests against the re- 
ported advance were filed, and it is 
highly improbable that any such action 
will be taken, certainly not before the 
inspection of the city shall have been 
completed. 


WANTS CHEAPER INSURANCE. 





Wilkes-Barre Thinks It Entitled to Bet- 
ter Rates Because of Increased 
Protection Service. 





A formal request for reduced rates 
was filed with the Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 


local board by City Commissioner 
Schutter, ex chief of the fire de- 
partment. The action is based wpon 


the completion of the new fire alarm 
system. 





REPUDIATES POLICIES. 





Equity of Toronto Declines to Assume 
Liability for German Canadian 
Underwriters. 





Repudiation of all liability under poli- 
cies issued by the German-Canadian Un- 
derwriters is made by the Equity Fire, 
of Toronto, which latter recently rein- 
sured its entire risks with the National- 
Ben Franklin of Pittsburgh. 





SUSPECT INCENDIARISM. 

Captain Gasser, of the Bureau of 
Combustibles and Fire Risks, and the 
police department of Newark, are in- 
vestigating a fire that burned a three- 
story apartment building at 134 Johnson 
avenue, Newark. Oil scattered on the 
stairway was found. The loss was esti- 
mated at $4,000. 


GOES TO NORTHERN OF LONDON. 

All stock of the Royal Scottish In- 
surance Company of Glasgow, has 
been purchased by the Northern Assur- 
ance Company of London. The Royal 
Scottish transacts a general casualty 
business in addition to a fire business. 





PITTSBURGH FIRE MARSHAL. 
Pittsburgh now has a fire marshal. 
His pay is $2,400 a year. 





F. A. McCready with Simmonds Agency, 

Frank A. McCready, after eight years 
on the counter of the Royal Insurance 
Company, under the able supervision 
of Charles R. Pitcher, is severing his 
connections to associate himself with 
the General Suburban Agency of John G. 
Simmonds, of 95 William street. Mr. 
Simmonds has recently placed Richard 
S. Kissan in charge of the field. 





A. F. Pillet, secretary of the Austin 
Fire Insurance Company, was in New 
York this week. 











GERMANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


ORGANIZED 1859. 


Statement, January 1, 1914. 


Cash Capital .......$1,000,000.00 
in ee 7,260,197.27 
Net Surplus ........ 2,596,266-99 
Surplus for Policy 

olders ......... 3,596,266.99 


HEAD OFFICE 
cor. William & Cedar Streets 








For The Protection Of Its 
Policy Holders 


THE HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company 


HAS A 
Cash Capital - - $1,000,000.00 
Cash Assets - - 4,743,233.00 
Cash Surplus to Policy 
- - - 1,741,305.00 


f 
agement of E HANOVER is an absolute as- 
surance of the security of its policy. 
R. EMORY WARFIELD - President 
JOSEPH McCORD - Vice-Pres. & Seo'y 
WILLIAM MORRISON ~ Asst. Sec’y 
JAMES W.HOWIE - - Gen. Agent 





HOME OFFICE: 
Hanover Bidg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 








JOHN C. PAIGE CO. 


INSURANCE 
65 KILBY ST. BOSTON, MASS, 











L 


“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of 
America” 





CASH CAPITAL - 85,000,000.00 
WM. B. CLARK, President 


Vice-Presidents 
HENRY E.REES A.N, WILLIAMS 


Secretary 
E. J, SLOAN 
Assistant Secretaries 


8, ALLEN GUY E. BEARDSLEY 
H B, IVES 


W.¥F, WHITTELSEY, Marine Secretary 
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AS YIRWED BY LOCAL AGENT 


HOW TO DEAL WITH ANNEXES. 








Contends That Betterment of Working 
Conditions Rests Primarily 
With Local Men. 





That the local agents themselves are 
largely responsible for the growth of 
“underwriters annexes’ now so ani- 
mated a subject for discussion in 1in- 
surance circles, and that it is not too 
late to bring about reforms, is the bur- 
den of an address delivered by F. 'G. 
Row, of Grand Kapids, before the an- 
nual gathering of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Local Fire Insurance Agents, 
on the 6th inst. 


Mr. Row said: 

“Underwriters” and Sole Agencies. 

Annexes or so-called “Underwriters 
Agencies” are in the limelight at the 
present time. They are regarded as a 
menace by State officials and especially 
so by local agents. We read all sorts 
of arguments pro and con.. Agents 
fear that the smaller companies will 
be wiped out, business confined to a 
few companies, and the local agents 
will be in time replaced by salaried 
men, 

Let us admit, for ihe sake of argu- 
ment, that the annexes or underwriters 
are the great bug-bear in our busi- 
ness and the octopus that will strangle 
the. local agent, and see who is re- 
sponsible for their growth and the con- 
sequent increase and deterioration of 
agents. 

Previous to 1895-6 there were to the 
best of my knowledge but three or 
four “Underwriters.” About that time 
several State legislatures threatened to 
pass laws increasing the tax of com- 
panies organized in foreign countries. 
This proposed legislation resulted in the 
foreigners organizing companies under 
the laws of New York. They were 
intended as a defensive measure only. 
Soon it occurred to some that the 
parent company was getting about all 
the business possible out of its agents. 
Tf they had agents for their offspring 
in the same cities it would materially 
aid them in controlling more business. 
They started in and the result is well 
known. 

Some of us represented company “A 
of England. We were giving them a 
good business and had few competitors. 
Did we object when this company es- 
tablished a new agency for its Amer- 
ican branch of the same name? I 
was a field man at that time and with 
other State agents attempted to point 
cut the results. Our efforts were use- 
less, as is proven by conditions exist- 
ing to-day. 

Our home companies, seeing the 
strides made by the foreigners, sought 
a way to do likewise. “Underwriters,” 


backed by one or more companies, 
sprang up everywhere. Local agen- 
cies have tripled in every city and 
village. Any one who controls a few 


risks can get an agency. It was your 
horse that was stolen from the un- 
locked barn and you did not raise a 
finger against it. 

Remedial Measures. 

It is hard work to recover stolen 
property and repair the damage to it. 
It can be done in time, however. 

One of the first steps is a law re- 
quiring any person, who wishes to en- 
gage in the fire insurance business, to 
aualify by examination. I advocated 
this in a paper I prepared in 1909 for 
the “International Association of Fire 
Engineers” and was severely criticised 
by agents, companies and insurance 
journals. In 1911 New York passed 
such a law. It requires your life his- 
tory, business experience, education, 
failures, etc. 
of Michigan recommends it in his re- 
port and officials of other States are 
doing likewise. 

The next step is to study your chosen 
vocation and learn to take pride in 
‘t instead of making apofogies for be- 
ing an insurance agent. How long 


would the cashier of a réputable bank 


Commissioner Winship - 


last if he stooped to the practices of 
some agents to get busin®ss. He com- 
mands respect for his bank and him- 
self. He as a rule does not represent 
one-tenth of the capital that you do. 
The loans he makes for his stock- 
holders do not compare with the lia- 
bility you assume for a single com- 
pany. His responsibility to depositors 
is nothing compared with the responsi- 
bility placed on you by your client. 


The last step is to insist on sole 
agencies in smaller cities and a limited 
number in the large cities. 


Some of us complain when a live 
wire, in our town or from an outside 
city, walks off with a large risk. He 
did not do it unfairly as is concluded 
in nine cases out of ten. That chap 
studied his business and the needs of 
that particular risk. If the insuring 
public gave one-tenth the thought to 
their insurance they do to other mat- 
ters effecting their credit, the ques- 
tion of multiple agencies would soon 
be solved. 


If the annexes or underwriters are 


the evil we claim they are, we are 
to blame for it and the remedy lies 
with us. We are also fo blame for 


other bad conditions. We need local 
and State organizations, we need the 
get-together spirit the same as other 
lines of business have. Don’t be so sure 
that your competitors are crooked. 


Our organizations are necessary for 
our protection. Whenever losses are 
heavy or expenses increase the burden 
is put on us. Reduce agents’ com- 
missions is a popular cry of some man- 
agers. I visited one a short time ago 
and he said, he had just returned from 
a meeting that had been considering 
the reduction of agents’ commissions. 
I told t®m it should be done for it 
would possibly reduce the number ot 
agents, and it would also enable the 
companies to establish a few more 
bureaus for inspection. 

We have the Michigan Inspection Bu- 
reau in this State, it has electrical, 
sprinkler and other experts, and is, 
in my judgment, capable of making in- 
telligent reports at a minimum cost. 
One such report ought to be sufficient, 
but it is evident that it is not. I was 
in one risk recently where three in- 
spectors, representing as many bureaus 
and practically the same companies, 
had preceded another bureau _ repre- 
sentative that was with me. 

The future welfare of your business 
lies with you. Are you going to con- 
tinue to slumber or are you going to 
wake up? 





ANNEXES TO BE THE THEME. 
Underwriters and Lawyers to Consider 
Illinois Case at Meeting in New 
York. 





In an effort to agree upon a general 
policy with respect to the action brought 
by the Illinois Insurance Department 
against underwriters agencies, a confer- 
ence of interested officials and their legal 
advisers, will be held in New York city 
to-day (Thursday.) 





NEW SIGNALING DEVICE. 

An automatic signaling device has 
been patented which can be attached to 
ordinary telephone sets for sending in 
a fire alarm to the nearest fire head- 
quarters, at the same time indicating 


the location of the party desiring pro- 


The mechanism, according to 
the “Electrical World,” consists of a 
push ‘button on the subscriber’s set 
which when pressed releases the signal- 
ing apparatus thereby selecting the 
proper line from the exchange to the 
fire headquarters and sending in a sig- 
nal characteristic of the station where 
the alarm originated. If the telephone 
line is in use as a called line, the fire 
alarm signal breaks in the existing con- 
nection. If it is in use as a calling 
station, the call box is restrained until 
the existing connection has been broken 
and the switches returned to normal. 


tection. 











NEWARK FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
The Oldest Fire Insurance Company in New Jersey 
INCORPORATED 1811 


Agents Desired at Unrepresented Points 











Florida Fire and Casualty insurance Company 
Home Office, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


| 


| 


SOLICITS 
Fire Reinsurance by Treaty or Otherwise 
Fire Risks on Legitimate Surplus Lines Only 


after licensed Companies have been exhausted. 


ENCOURAGE HOME COMPANIES 


Terror $429,188.15 
222,025.63 








Assets 
Liabilities (except capita 
Capital 
Net Surplus 


First National 


Fire Insurance Company 
Of The United States 
WASHINGTON, - - 


STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1913. 





Surplus to Policyholders............. 


Responsible Agents wanted in Cities and Towns where Company is not now represented 


D.C. ' 


1,391,550. .28 








FRANK & DuBOIS, U. 8. Managers 
oO. E. 


NORTH & SOUTH C AROLINA DEPARTM 


THE YORKSHIRE (tor von ‘endcane 
ta shed 


The “YORKSHIRE” is the Oldest and Strongest of the English Fire Companies not here- 
tofore represented in the United States 


LANE, Assistant Manager, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Co., U. 
PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT, McClure Ke our. Manager, San Francisco, Cal. 
ENT, Harry R. Bush, Manager, Greensboro, N. C. 
SOUTHEASTERN DEPARTMENT, Dargan & Hopkins, Managers, Atlanta, Ga. 
Louisiana & Mississippi Department, JAS. B. ROSS, Manager, New Orleans, La. 


ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Manager 


S. Trustee, 52 Wall Street 











“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assurance Co. 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
ORGANIZED 1836 
ENTERED UNITED STATES 1876 


Lesses Paid - - $85,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. - $28,000,000 
EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 


55 John Street 


NEW YORK CITY 








WESTERN 
ASSURANCE CO. 


of Toronto, Canada 
FIRE and MARINE 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1914 
Assets 


W. R. BROCK, President 
W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Man. 











PROMISED BEFORE SEPTEMBER 1. 





Non-Association Companies to File 
Dwelling Schedule in New 


York Shortly. 


The preparation of dwelling schedules 
for use in New York State, proving 
more troublesome than the non-associa- 
tion companies had anticipated, the In- 
surance Department granted an exten- 
sion in time for their receipt. It is now 
ecnfidently predicted that the work will 
be completed within a brief period, 
and surely before September Ist. 





READ ~~ 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
A Weekly Journal Which Helps the Agent 

PRICE $3 PER YEAR 


Address, 105 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Casualty and 





Surety News 








ACCIDENT / | 
COMPANY / | 


OF CANADA 



































TRANSACTS 
Personal Accident, Health and Disability; 
Plate Glass; Automobile; including Property 
Damage & Collision; Elevator, Teams, 
Employers’ Liability, WWorkmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Public and General Liability Insurance. 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, 


Head Office for the United States 
57-59 WILLIAM ST.,NEW YORK 


Western Department: 
39 SO. LaSALLE STREET 332 PINE STREET 
Chicago, ill. San Francisco, Calif 











BENEFITS EXTEND FOR YEARS 


METROPOLITAN’S HEALTH PLAN 








Not Competing with Casualty Com- 
panies, but Opening Up a 
New Field. 





The new sickness and disability de 
partment of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company is already in opera- 
tion. The morning that the announce- 
ment was published in the daily news- 
papers the company was called up by 
several employers who asked for more 
details about the insurance. 


In talking to a representative of The 
Eastern Underwriter this week, Dr. Lee 
K, Frankel, who will have the super- 
visicn of the new department, and who 
is sixth vice-president of the company, 
said: 

“We are trying to supplement the 
provisions now being made by compen- 
sation acts or by accident and other 
insurance companies, so that employers 
will have a complete coverage against 
ordinary risks. We are limiting this 
entirely to group insurance, and shall 
expect to make contracts with employ- 
ers. Only sickness and non-industrial 
accidents will be covered. We shall 
not attempt to go into the accident 
field other than outlined in our an- 
nouncement.” 


The most remarkable feature of the 
Metropolitan’s plan is that full benefits 
will be paid for twenty-six weeks; half 
benefits for four and a half years, and 
if the sickness continues, quarter bene- 
fits will be paid until the age of sixty- 
five. 


Dr. Frankel, who will have charge of 
the Metropolitan’s disability insurance 
division, is at the head of the com- 
pany’s remarkable welfare department; 
home office force and work will be in 
charge of Assistant Secretary T. R. 
Richardson, and under the supervision 
of Third Vice-President Woodward, who 
already has such supervision in the 
ordinary and industrial departments. 


The regular field force of the Metro- 
Pelitan will produce also for the dis- 
ability department. Officers of the com- 
pany say that the Metropolitan will not 
be in competition with the casualty 
companies as it will be writing a type 
of business which they have not 
touched except in rare cases. 





FOR ENLARGED ORGANIZATION 


ACCIDENT BODIES TO MERGE. 








Basis of Proposed Union Between 
Detroit Conference, American Ass’n 
and National Mutual Union. 





Appreciating that “in unity there is 
strength” leaders of the Detroit Con- 
ference, the American Association of 
Accident Underwriters and the Na- 
tional Mutual Union, at a recent gather- 
ing, concluded to recommend to their 
respective associates a consolidation of 
all three of the now independent bodies, 
into one strong organization. 


The basis of agreement, which was 
very carefully worked out, is as here 
set forth: 

Name.—National 
writers. 

Purpose.—To promote good will and 
harmony between members; to respect 
the property rights of companies in 
this business; and to advance the gen- 
eral interest of accident and health 
underwriting. 


Members.—(a) Any company or asso- 
ciation legally authvrized by its home 
State to transact accident and health 
uncerwriting shall be eligible to active 
membership. 

(b) Any official, including the heads 
of any home office department, of any 
company or association eligible to 
membership sholl be eligible to asso- 
ciate membership. 

(c) Any person who has attained dis- 
tinction as an underwriter or who is 
engaged in any industry or calling of 
interest to accident and health under- 
writing is eligible to honorary member- 
ship upon the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee. 

(d) An associate member 
entitled to all the privileges 
members, except the right to 

(e) An honorary member 
entitled to all the privileges of active 
members, except the right to vote, and 
shall be exempt from payment of dues. 

Fees and Dues —Each active member 
shall pay an entrance fee of $10 and 
each associate member a fee of $5, the 
initial fee to carry each member with- 
out further dues to January 1 succeed- 
ing. The annual dues thereafter shall 
be $10 for active members and $5 for 
associate members, payable in advance. 

It was also decided, said C. H. Boyer, 
president of the American Association, 
that a meeting for the purpose of or- 
ganizing will be hela at the Hotel Shel- 
bourne, Atlantic City, N. J., September 
10 next, and that an earnest invitation 
be extended to the executives of all 
companies transacting the business of 
accident and health insurance in the 
United States to attend. The move- 
ment is being supported most enthusi- 
astically, and the launching of the new 
association with a very large represen- 
tative membership has a useful and 
consequently successful future assured. 

At the Chicago meeting the unani- 
mous opinion was expressed that upon 
the completion of the organization of 
the National Accident Underwriters 
Association arrangements would at 
once be made to disband the Detroit 
Conference, the American Association 
of Accident Underwriters and the Na- 
tional Mutual Union, whose members 
have or will join the new association. 


Accident Under- 


shall be 
of active 
vote. 

shall be 





MUST REWRITE BUSINESS. 
After being approved by the New 
York Insurance Department the follow- 
ing ruling has been issued by the Com- 
pensation Inspection Rating Board. 
“In accordance with the rules of this 
board, as approved by the Insurance 
Department, all risks which are writ- 
ten contrary to the provisions of the 
manual, or contrary to the decisions of 
the committee, as approved by the In- 
surance Department, will have to be 
cancelled and re-written.” 








John Paulding Meade & Co., 


Home Office - - 





American Fidelity Company 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND BURGLARY 


Insurance in New and Attractive Policies 
Liberal Agency Contracts to agents in small towns 
Apply to nearest General Agency or to Home Office 


GENERAL AGENCIES FOR EASTERN STATES 
Hutchinson, Rivinus & Co., 3 South William Street, 
W. T. Whelan, Resident Manager, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
G. H. Shearer, Jr., 416-20 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
99 Milk Street, Boston 
Charles Wharton, Jr., 212 Bakewell Building, Pittsburgh 
Percy H. Russell, 9th and New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


New Yo rk 








RULES GOVERNING CLAIMS 





New York Compensation Commission 
Issues Fifty Regulations Cover- 
ing This Subject 





Since July 1 there has been consider- 
able speculation regarding how claims 
will be handled by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission. The Commis- 
sion has now issued its regulations, 
there being fifty rules in all. 


The commission relegates to itself 
the privilege of examining the books 
of employers if it so desires. It ca’ 
also put witnesses under oath. Provi- 
sion is also made for physical examina- 
tions and for the employment of physi- 
cians to make the examinations. Rules 
11 and 13 follow: 


With the copy of the claim to be 
sent to the employer and his insur- 
ance carrier, there shall be sent a 
notice of the day not more than 
ten days after the date of the no- 
tice of claim when the claim will 
come before the commission for 
consideration. If upon such day or 
any subsequent day to which such 
consideration may be adjourned, 
the evidence before the commis- 
sion, either upon a hearing or with- 
out a hearing, establishes, in its 
opinion, all the facts necessary to 
determine the right to compensa- 
tion, amount thereof and the per- 
sons entitled thereto, it shall make 
a decision in accordance therewith, 
granting or denying compensation, 
and shall make and file with such 
decision qa finding of the facts upon 
which the same is made. 

In case an arbitration shall have 
been instituted in regard to any 
claim under the provisions of sec- 
tion 20 of the act, upon receipt of 
the report of the Arbitration Com- 
mittee, notices thereof shall be 
mailed to the employer, his insur- 
ance carrier and each claimant for 
compensation specifying the day 
upon which such report will come 
before the Commission for consid- 
eration and upon such day or any 
subsequent day to which such con- 
sideration may be adjourned, the 
commission may adopt, modify and 
adopt as modified or wholly reject 
such report and make its award 
with or without further investiga- 
tion or. hearing. 





DROPS THE BUSINESS. 
Why Mass. Bonding No Longer Issues 
Physicians and Druggists 
Defense Policies. 





While its experience with physicians 
and druggists defense insurance in the 
past had been good in certain States, 
the Massachusetts Bonding and Insur- 
ance Company of Boston, yet appre- 
ciated that a great potential hazard 
existed, and a short time ago ceased 
insuring such risks. 


The adoption of workmen’s compen- 
sation legislation in an increasing num- 
ber of States, caused shyster lawyers 
to turn their activities toward medical 
men or druggists, thereby increasing 
a hazard already sufficiently high. 


CLOSE TAB ON EXPENSES. 





Prudential Casualty Company With- 
draws from Several States Where 
General Conditions are Poor. 





The financial statement of the Pru- 
dential Casualty Company, as of June 
30, 1914, shows that the net writings for 
the six months were $580,000. The 
ratio of losses paid to net premiums 
written was 26.6 per cent. Loss ex- 
pense to net premiums, 5.09 per cent., 
end administration expenses including 
acquisition cost, 33.5 per cent. The 
premium reserve increased from $294,- 
095.13 to $382,969.33, and liability and 
compensation loss reserve from $65,- 
021.56 to $144,343.17. Notwithstanding 
tLe heavy increase in reserves, the 
surplus decreased only $4,347.43. . Ad- 
mitted assets increased from $1,025,000 
tu $1,218,000. 

The company will continue to follow 
a conservative plan in the writing of 
liability and workmen’s compensation 
business. Careful consideration has 
been given to business in certain States 
where, by reason of poor general con- 
ditions, excessive claim adjustment ex- 
pense and a high tax rate, the cost of 
handling the business was excessive. 
In a number of States where such con- 
ditions prevailed, the company has dis- 
continued writing business. 

Notwithstanding the elimination of 
some territory for reasons outlined, the 
company was enabled to make a good 
increase in premiums with a substan- 
tial reduction in expense ratio. 





PAYMASTER POLICY. 

Several changes have been made in 
the Paymaster policy of the Midland 
Casualty Company. The premium rates 
have been slightly changed. 

Under “confining total disability” 
clause of the “Paymaster” policy, the 
Company undertakes to pay the weekly 
indemnity during the life of the assured 
where accidental injuries continuously 
and totally prevent him from attend- 
ing his duties and confine him within 
his own home or in a hospital or sani- 
tarium. Where the assured is disabled 
from carbuncles, boils, felons, abscesses 
and blood poisoning, whether confined 
within the house or not, he will be en- 
titled to the regular weekly indemnity 
for illness. The policy also provides for 
double travel benefits, 10 per cent. in- 
creases for advance payments of pre- 
miums, 50 per cent. accumulations and 
hospital options. 

Injuries not covered under the policy 
are those received by the assured when 
engaged in breaking the law; or while 
under the influence of intoxicants or 
drugs; or from automobile or motor- 
cycle speed contests; or while on the 
private property of common carriers. 





IN STATE BUREAU. 

The State Insurance Fund in New 
York will require the services of a 
number of actuarial clerks and under- 
writing clerks. Under the law in New 
York all such appointments must be 
made from the eligible list submitted 
by the Civil Service Commission, and 
that body has retained S. H. Wolfe, of 
New York, to prepare the questions 
and rate the papers. 


OPENINGS 
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OFFICIAL CHANGES. 





American Surety Company Promotes 
Several Men of Proven Capacity— 
Zevely to Pacific Coast. 





A number of changes in the official 
staff of the American Surety Company 
of New York, were announced several 
days ago. H. B. Zevely, long secretary, 
was advanced to a vice-presidency and 
will soon be sent to the Pacific Coast 
as chairman of its underwriters com- 
mittee for that section. L. E. Carman 
was also made a vice-president and 
will supervise the work formerly di- 
rected by Mr. Zevely. Mr. Carman un- 
til his advancement was the Company’s 
auditor. W. A. Brandt, the present 
treasurer, will in future serve as secre- 
tary also. A reinsurance department 
having lately been created for the Com- 
pany, A. E. Cottrell has been placed 
in charge thereof with the title of 
manager. 





FOR THE FIDELITY & DEPOSIT. 





Secretary R. S. Hart Now Manager of 
Company’s Important Fidelity 
Department. 





In succession to the late George M. 
Gist, the Fidelity & Deposit Company 
of Baltimore has placed its important 
fidelity department in the hands of 
Secretary Robert S. Hart. Mr. Hart 
is peculiarly well posted with respect 
to the business now under his direct 
charge, and is thoroughly familiar wuh 
the Company’s general underwriting 
policy, having been identified therewith 
for eleven years. 





PREMIUM FOR BLANKET BOND. 

In our July 30th issue an article 
appears outlining the excess blanket 
schedule fidelity bond for banks, and 
in speaking of the premium the asser- 
tion is made that: “If the premium 
for the $200,000 primary cover be $250, 
the charge including the $50,000 excess 
will be $750,000, while if the $100,000 
excess. limit is sought the premium 
will aggregate $1,250.” 

What we intended to say was that 
the premium for the $200,000 primary 
coverage at 25c will make a premium 
of $500, per annum, and this added to 
the premium for the $50,000 excess 
fidelity schedule bond at a premium of 
$750 will make a total premium of $1,- 
250. With the same primary coverage, 
plus an excess fidelity bond of $100,000 
the premium on the latter being $1,000, 
ote premium earnings would be 

00, 


NEW CLAIM OFFICES. 

The Fidelity and Casualty Company 
has established additional offices in 
Hartford and Des Moines to take care 
of additional claim work due to the en- 
actment of workmen’s compensation 
laws. Frank J. Comfort is in charge 
of the Hartford office; J. O. Lummis, of 
the Des Moines office. Both had home 
office training. 


Singular as it may ap- 
An pear the summer season 
Opportune has its own peculiar ad- 
Season vantages for procuring 
fidelity insurance. Where- 
in this is true and how the opportunity 
for business getting may best be taken 
advantage of by the alert agent is 
thus set forth by the Co-ordination of 
the Massachusetts Bonding and Insur- 
ance Company: 

The summer season has its own pe- 
culiar advantages for the agent bent 
upon the development of Fidelity busi- 
ness, for each summer sees its crop 
of shortages unearthed—shortages 
which have been long concealed only 
to be discovered when the defaulters 
are absent on their vacations and 
other heads are occupied with their 
accounts. The discovery of shortages 
is naturally a stimulus for Fidelicy 
business, and in that fact lies your op- 
portunity. 

Defaulters, with their shortages in 
process of manipulation and not yet 
discovered, often retuse to avail them- 
selves of opportunities for vacations, 
but repeated refusals are apt to arouse 
suspicion, and wise employers make it 
a practice to insist upon vacations for 
employes in positions of trust for the 
very purpose of having their books 
gone over and proved. Thus are short- 
ages discovered in the summer-time— 
the vacation season. The news of 
them sometimes becomes public, but 
more often is not genefally bruited 
about. It therefore behooves the alert 
agent to be on the qui vive for cases 
of this kind in order that they may 
be followed up for Fidelity business 
and judicious use of them be made as 
examples for neighboring business men. 

Too much importance is not readily 
attached to this method of development. 
A striking example in tae house of 
a nearby competitor or any neighbor- 
ing business house will often do more 
to convert an employer to the use of 
Fidelity Bonds than years of earnest 
solicitation. 





A late desirable field appointment 
by the Massachusetts Bonding and 
Insurance Company of Boston, is that 
ot Fred S. Clark of Indianapolis, as 
its Indiana State Agent. 


UNIFORM POLICY FORMS. 
(Continued from page 17.) 


mercantile stock item ought to be the 
same as the stock item included in the 
building form. Also the general spacing 
had to be uniform, so that agents could 
become accustomed to it instead of hav- 
ing a different filling out of the many 
forms and blanks. 

I found it difficult at times to decide 
as to what should be kept out of a form 
rather than what should go into it, and 
my idea has been to have them as sim- 
ple as possible and avoid useless verbi- 
age and needless clauses and permits. 

You may have noticed that the stand- 
ard forms are longer than the old forms, 
in fact, an agent told me that was his 
only criticism, but that is due to the re- 
quired ten-point type rather than the 
make-up of the form. 

While everyone may not agree that 
there was a necessity for having all 
forms of type not smaller than ten- 
point, we must at least thank Commis- 
sioner Winship for being responsible 
in giving this excellent movement the 
impetus as well as his support. The 
scheme, if properly supported, should 
result to the advantage of the compa- 
nies, agents and property owner alike. 

Advantages of Uniform System. 

The advantages of the system are 
many, of which I will mention the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Absolute uniformity and concur- 
rency. 

2. Less liability of disagreements in 
loss adjustments. 

3. Enormous saving in the amount of 
printed matter, both in the cost of 
printing, as well as the amount neces- 
sary to keep agents supplied. For in- 
stance, an agent representing thirty or 
more companies would have to keep on 
hand thirty sets of supplies, whereas, 
one set of the uniform standard would 
suffice, but allow a larger amount of 
each form. It is safe to say that one- 
fifth the supply formerly furnished 
would be sufficient. 

4. A material saving in cost of ship- 
ping supplies. 

5. A saving in filing space. 

6. Avoidance of discrimination. 

7. Material reduction in correspond- 
ence. 

8. A great saving in time at the com- 
pany offices, as examiners after having 
once read through a standard form 
would not have to do it again and would 
recognize it at a glance. 

As a whole, the advantages of the sys- 
tem are far in excess of the disadvan- 
tages. Heretofore forms have been pub- 
lished in three styles, each having its 
good points, viz: 1, individual pads; 








2, boxboard cabinet with division 
guides; 3, loose leaf books. 
Polled Sentiment. 


In order to secure a consensus of 
opinion we sent all agents a circular 
letter requesting the benefit of their 
ideas. 

Of about 4,100 letters sent out, less 
than 200 were in favor of the book sys- 
tem, and some of them did not realize 
that a supply of each form bound in a 
book would make it too cumbersome for 
practical use. The large majority were 
in favor of individual pads, although 
quite a number strongly favor a case 
for filing. I am now experimenting on 
a filing case which I hope will prove 
satisfactory, although I desire to get the 
forms well under way and be reason- 
ably sure that everything is published 
before finally deciding on the size of 
the case and the complete index for the 
cover. 

The old permits for gasoline devices 
consisted of two for gasoline engines, 
one being for supply tank inside build- 
ing, and the other for supply tank out- 
side the building. We have introduced 
a little innovation in order to simplify 
matters by designing one permit to 
cover both installations. The same 
thing has been done for gasoline gas 
machines with outside carbureter and 
inside carbureter, and gasoline lighting 
with inside tank and outside tank. 

HHow Far Work Has Progressed. 

So far we have published and have 
been filling orders for several weeks 
for about seventy of the forms shown 
on our supply order blanks, but we 
have not yet decided on endorsements, 
use and occupancy, two forms covering 
consequential damage, etc. We have 
received many urgent requests, espe- 
cially from local agents representing a 
large list of companies, to publish an 
account current. This is a somewhat 
difficult problem due to the difference 
in the bookkeeping and filing arrange- 
ments of the companies, but personally 
I am heartily in favor of publishing 
Monthly Accounts, Endorsements, possi- 
bly Daily Reports, No Smoking signs, 
What to Do in Case of Fire instructions, 
in fact any blank that will result in uni- 
formity, efficiency, economy, and also 
tend, to a certain extent, to reduce fire 
waste. Just as soon as the system is in 
full working order we will give these 
special blanks our attention. 

Inspection bureau work, unfortu- 
nately, has not been noted for its popu- 
larity, due to its peculiar and difficult 
nature, although in defense of our in- 
spectors I believe they compare in effi- 
ciency and personality with any branch 
of the business, 





Capital 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 Liberty Street, 


Surplus ever all Liabilities... .. 
Losses paid to December 31, 1913 


THIS COMPANY ISSUES CONTRACTS AS FOLLOWS: 
Bonds; Surety Ponty, Actions, aon N: and Disability Insurance; ri, Public, “Teams 


Pla’ Insurance—Employers’ 
(Personal Injury Damage), Automobile Personal injesy. Freese Damage and 


New York, N. Y. 


$11,063,356.70 
8,055, 163.65 
1,000,000.00 
2,008, 193.05 
44,841,703.50 





Collision), Physicians’, Druggists’, Owners’ and L 
Steam-Boiler Insurance; -Wheel Insurance. 
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GREAT EASTERN ULTRAS 
NEW ORDINARY ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
INSURANCE CONTRACTS ARE WHAT YOU 
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GREAT EASTERN CASUALTY COMPANY 
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NEW ENGLAND 
CASUALTY CO. 


Incorporated under Massachusetts Laws 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Burglary and 
Theft, Accident and Health Insurance 

Liability and Automobile Property Damage 
Excellent territory open to reliable representatives 


HOME OFFICE 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 








C. H. FRANKLIN, U. S. Mgr. and Attorney 





The Frankfort General Insurance Co. 


of Frankfort-On-The-Main, Germany 
——ESTABLISHED 1865—— 


United States Department, 123-133 William St., New York, N. Y. 
TRUSTEES: Union Trust Company, 80 Broadway, New York City 
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When  workmen’s 
compensation laws 
were first agitated, 
there was a _ wide- 
spread impression 
that was almost a fear, among not 
only agents of insurance companies, 
but some company officers as well, that 
the new scheme would hurt the in- 
dustrial health and accident business. 
Now that these laws are in practical 
operation in many States, says the Con- 
tinental Agents Record, it is an agree- 
able surprise to see how the two work 
hand in hand and supplement each 
other. 

In actual experience, workmen’s com- 
pensation has become the greatest edu- 
cational force that the insurance com- 
panies could hope for in showing tne 
public the necessity of accident and 
health insurance. In fields where com- 
pensation has received the most notice, 
industrial insurance has increased won- 
derfully. 

This is splendid encouragement to 
agents of this class of insurance com- 
panies. It has come about largely 
through hard work and wide-awake 
alerthess on the part of the men in the 
field themselves. At first, their clients, 
the workmen, were inclined to think 
that the new laws would take care of 
them so completely that insurance would 
no longer be necessary. Then they 
began to see the actual working of the 
new plan and it opened their eyes. They 
were, it is true, insured for accidents 
in actual working hours, and for a pro- 
portion of their wages, but not for those 
accidents that happen outside, nor for 
sickness, except fer occupational di- 
seases in some few States. 

They now know that accidents and 
diseases of occupation cause a very 
small part of the loss of time and wages 
which the average workman loses. The 
latter is supposed to be covered for 
the actual working hours of the day 
by compensation. Taking out noon 
hours, days off and other losses of 
time, in reality much less than one- 
third of his time is protected. The 
protection is still further reduced by 
the fact that he gets no indemnity 
under compensation for the first two 
weeks of disability and only two-thirds 
of his wages when disability does be- 
gin. This cuts him way down to any- 
where from one-sixth to one-tenth of 
his actual earnings when well. So 
after all, compensation does not mean 
anywhere near what its name would 
seem to imply. The American work- 
man is accustomed to good living 
when he is well, and good care 
when he is sick. He is an intelligent 
man and is quick to see the necessity 
of insurance to help out the small 
benefits which compensation will give 
him. The industrial workers of the 
United States, the real ones, and not 
those who masquerade under such titles 
as the I. W. W., form a vast and in- 
numerable army in comparison to the 
number of workers in the field of ac- 
cident and health insurance. In the 
past it has been hard to give this great 
number the personal solicitation which 
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Delightful 
Disappointment 


Special Talks With Local Agents | 




















the business requires. Bach man had 
to be taught individually. Now they 
are learning the advantage of insur- 
ance by wholesale and the industrial 
agent is a busy man, reaping the «ar- 
vest that is ready at his hand. At no 
time in the history of the business were 
there such opportunities for men who 
will work hard and long, writing insur- 
ance. Continental men have this in mind 
every day and hour and the results 
are showing splendidly. They also 
keep it in mind that all this business 
will count handsomely on the score for 
the San Francisco trip. The motto is 
“Get Busy Now!” 





The Fidelity and Cas- 
Switching ualty Company, in its 


of Monthly Bulletin, makes 
Risks some pertinent comments 

on the switching of risks, 

saying: Occasionally we receive a 


letter from an agent complaining bit- 
terly that some other agent of the com- 
pany has “switched” one of his risks. 
Usually the assured has either tempo- 
rarily or permanently moved out of the 
territory of the agent who originally 
wrote the policy, and in some way come 
into touch with a local agent, with the 
result that the latter at expiration time 
writes him a new policy, and the first 
agent is advised that his renewal is not 
required. Sometimes it is explained 
that the assured of his own initiative 
desired the change made for the sake 
ot convenience; sometimes we are told 
that the agents of some other company 
tried to get the business and the local 
man interfered only to save it to us; 
and sometimes no explanation at all is 
attempted. However, no matter what 
excuse is offered, the agent who has 
lost the business feels that he has been 
badly treated and deprived of what he 
believes are his rights, and: invariably 
demands that the Home Office come to 
his aid and insist upon cancellation of 
the new policy and reinstatement of his 
own. Asa rule, such requests are made 
in language far from complimentary to 
the methods and niorals of the agres- 
scr, and strangely enough the fact 
that the aggrieved one himself may 
have been guilty of a similar transac- 
tion in the past does not render him any 
more tolerant when he happens to be 
the sufferer. Indeed, it seems to be 
those who are most insistent that their 
own interests be fully protected in such 
transactions who make the greatest out- 
cry when given a dose of their own 
medicine. 

While we do not believe that our field 
men do such things deliberately, and 
while probably in nine cases out of ten 
there is some justification for transfer- 
ring the risk, the practice is, neverthe- 
less, highly undesirable from every 
point of view; and our general agents 
and resident managers ought to discour- 
age it wherever possible and absolutely 
decline to issue a policy where they 
know it is intended to replace one of 
this company’s existing contracts, un- 
less it is demonstrated beyond any ques- 
tion that the assured on his own initi- 
ative and for his own reasons wishes 
the change made. Especially is this so 
when a local office has come in contact 
with the risk through the settlement 
of a claim, the execution of an endorse- 
ment, the countersigning of a policy, or 
the performance of any similar service 
for the Home Office or the original 
agent. In cases of this kind the most 
scrupulous care should ‘be taken not to 
influence the assuved to disturb his 
policy. 

The risks which the Company would 
lose if the rule were observed are too 
few to be worth considering; but, re- 
gardless of the result, it is our desire 
to protect to the utmost the interest 
of the agent who first creates the busi- 
ness and places it on our books. 

The Home office is strongly opposed to 
the practice, and will not knowingly 











W.E.SMALL . . 


A STRONG CASUALTY COMPANY 





BURGLARY 
Agents Wanted in Undeveloped Territory 


Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office 


Georgia Casualty Company 
MACON, GEORGIA 


+ President 


Seretes and Reserves over $800,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 


HEALTH 


ELEVATOR TEAMS 





approve a policy that has been inten- 
tionally “switched” in this way, but it 
i3 practically powerless to do more than 
indicate its views, because the full facts 
of such transactions are difficult to ob- 
tain and seldom or never do both par- 
ties to the issue agree as to what act- 
ually did happen. 
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THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
Each Week-———_———- 
Subscription 83 Per Annum 
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- GEORGE J. KUEBLER | 
Attorney - at - Law 
EXPERT LEGAL COUNSEL ON 
INSURANCE MATTERS 
Briefs of the Law in any State 
on Matters of 
INSURANCE 
a Specialty 
«-t- References on Application <4- 
728-29 So. LaSalle St. Sane Ml 
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BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,000,000 


BUSIN ESS-BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF 


Massachusetts BondingsInsurance Company 








T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 








GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE and LIFE 


Assurance Corporation, Limited 
55 John Street, New York 
The Very Best Policies at Reasonable Prices, With Large Assets Behind Them 
ACCIDENT—HEALTH—LIABILITY 


a He nag ogg al Workmen’ hag 
Compensation—Etc., E 


c. NORIE-MILLER, United States Manager 
Metropolitan Department, 111 William Street, New York 
New England Department, 18 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








Home Office, 


THE 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
pace The Metrapolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 
47 CEDAR STREET 
Chartered 1874 


PERSONAL AC acciwrntr POLICI ES 


OF THE MOST APPROVED FORMS 


in 





DANIEL D. WHITNEY, Vice-Pres. 8. WM. BURTOX, Sec. 
RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


Ow, Pr 
ALONZO G. BROOKS, Ass’t Bec. 

















THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 
CHICAGO Resident Manager 
pce: 5S JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON New York 
General Manager 
Ln, Act cos 
Burglary, Boiler and Resident 
Credit Insurance Established 1869. New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


ENGLAND 
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CALL ON COMPTON 





The Service Route to Success 


By the Compton way, every client - 
becomes a champion of your business 


COME IN AND TALK IT OVER—CALL TO-DAY 





WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 





Ee INSURANCE COM 
220 BROADWAY 
PHONE 6030-6031 CORTLAND 


CALL ON COMPTON 
NOLdWOD NO TIvo 














CALL ON COMPTON 





Authorized Capital $500,000 


Brtroit National Hire 
Iusuraue Cn. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 








Bankers Life Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


ORGANIZED 1879 








Insurance Issued and Restored 1913 (Paid-for) 
$60,907,000.00 


‘Increase in Admitted Assets For Year 


$2,630,411.43 


ERNEST E. CLARK _ : 





President 













W. Alexander, Sec. 


R. W. Alexander, Pres. 
D. Legg, Asst. Sec. 


A. N. Stewart, V. Pres. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Surplus to Policyholders $1,203,604.68 
FOR AGENCIES IN NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY and PENNSYLVANIA, 
Apply HOME OFFICE 


Oash Capital $1,000,000.00 








THE CLEVELAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. HUNT, President 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“A Company better otherwise than simply age and money size.” 





Began business October, 1907, and on January Ist, 1914 had 
Admitted Assets 
$808,528.64 


Surplus to Policyholders 
$301,317.25 


Insurance in Force 


$10,644,428 


Ample financial backing, free annual physical examination of policyholders, 
liberal policies and agency contracts. 


Open territory in Ohio, West Virginia and Michigan 
LIFE HEALTH AND « ACCIDENT INSURANCE 





“The Company of the South” 


Find an Empire Life agent, and you will find a successful 
agent, in fact the most prosperous life insurance agent in 
his section. The Empire Life provides agents with an 
equipment of policies that enables them to meet all the 
needs of the insuring public, and too, these policy forms 
are liberal and easily sold. 





Some excellent territory open for high-class personal producers. Attractiv 
contracts to right parties. Address Home Office at once. 


THE EMPIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, ATLANTA, GA. 











Solicitors are like gizzards, no good without grit. How many times have you promised yourself to cut loose from your present environ- 
ment and connect with some young company where you can find a future worth considering? When you climb to the top of the rut 
you have always traveled in, and look out into the wide world, you lack grit to make the first step, don’t you? Ambition is the main- 
spring of success, but a mainspring has no force unless you wind it up. Grit is the key with which you can do the winding. Jf you 
have ambition enough to desire a better position, and grit enough to go after it, you can spend the winter months in a country where 
the sun shines every day; where the roses bloom perpetually ; where frosts are few and a freeze almost unknown. You can secure a 
good position in a state where only eleven companies wrote as much as a million each last year; where a competitor does not lurk 
behind every bush, and the first wail of a new born infant is not “hard times.” If you have the grit to make a change and a reasonable 
amount of ability you can obtain a connection with the Louisiana State Life Insurance Company, of Shreveport, Louisiana, that will 
mean the realization of all your dreams. That will mean promotion as rapidly as you are entitled to it and the capitalization of your 
individuality at its full value. The president of this Company is W. T. Crawrorp ; Vice-President and General Manager, L. D. Prewrrr ; 


Superintendent of Agencies, J. F. WELLINGTON, all of Shreveport, La. 











“An Agent Is Known by the Companies He Keeps” 


Continental Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


re 


The best company for a policyholder is the best 
company for an agent. 


HENRY EVANS, President. 


Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


The assured places the responsibility on the 
agent; a Fidelity-Phenix policy relieves him of it. 


HENRY EVANS, President. 


Fidelity (Fire) Underwriters 


OF NEW YORK. 


Combine the assets of two of the largest com- 
panies with the highest sense of liberality and 
fairness. 


Combined Assets $42,586,574 
Policyholders Surplus $23,743,555 


Home Office, Home Office, Home Office, 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
Western Office, Western Office, Western Office, 








332 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


137 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO. 





332 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO. 





















